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Students divided over 
proposed police torce 


By JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 


University President 
Ronald J. Daniels and 
Johns Hopkins Medicine 
CEO Paul B. Rothman an- 
nounced that Hopkins may 
create a private police de- 
partment with the aim to 
increase public safety on 
and around its Baltimore 
campuses. They made the 


Ridge explained why Hop- 
kins supports this bill. 


“The importance of es- | 
tablishing a University po- 


lice department is based 
on numerous benefits to 
the Johns Hopkins com- 
munity,” she wrote. “Most 
of our peer institutions and 
the vast majority of public 
universities already have 
university police depart- 
ments with armed law en- 


announce- forcement 
ment in an officers.” 
email to AY Vee 
students, "From the cording to 
faculty and inception of Ridge, the 
staff on ay : benefits of 
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On the should have been police force 
same day, disseminated to the include the 
a bill was ae ability to 
introduced public. share and 
into the — ALYSSA THOMAS, receive con- 
Maryland SOPHOMORE _fidential in- 
General] formation 
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would authorize private 
universities in Baltimore 
City “to establish a cam- 
pus police force.” Cur- 
rently, private institutions 
do not have this author- 
ity, although several public 
schools in Baltimore, in- 
cluding Morgan State Uni- 
versity and Coppin State 
University, maintain their 
own police departments. 

Students are divided 
over whether a campus po- 
lice force would effectively 
increase safety at Hopkins 
and in its neighboring com- 
munities. 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Vice President for 
Communications Susan 


Police Department (BPD), 
collaborate with BPD on 
investigations at Hopkins, 
act as a visible deterrent to 
street crime and respond 


more effectively to active | 


shooter threats. 
Kwame Alston, the pres- 


ident of the Black Student | 


Union (BSU), explained 
why the BSU does not sup- 
port the creation of a pri- 
vate police force. 

“We've seen a history of 
racial discrimination with 
Hop Cops — the way they 
categorize us, statements 
that have been made,” 
Alston said. “We don’t feel 
as though that will make us 
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COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
Hundreds of Baltimore high schoolers marched to City Hall on Tuesday calling for stricter gun control after the Parkland, Fla. shooting. See page A2. 


FAS shuts down Ilker Basbug talk after protests 


By EMILY MCDONALD 
For The News-Letter 


The Foreign Affairs Sym- 
posium (FAS) hosted former 
head of the Turkish military 
ilker Basbug% as its second 
event this semester on Tues- 
day. The talk was co-hosted 
by European Horizons and 
moderated by Lisel Hintz, 
assistant professor of Inter- 
national Relations and Eu- 
ropean Studies at the School 
of Advanced International 
Studies (SAIS). 

Protesters disrupted the 
event during Basbug’s talk 
and as a result the organiz- 
ers cancelled the question 
and answer session. 

The event was first inter- 
rupted by a Hopkins non-af- 


filiate, who condemned the 
Turkish bombing of Afrin, 
a predominantly Kurdish 
district and city in northern 
Syria. The Kurds, an ethnic 
minority, have been push- 
ing to create an independent 
state since the 1970s. 

FAS staff and campus 
security escorted the pro- 
tester into the lobby, where 
he continued to shout and 
repeatedly attempted to re- 
enter the auditorium. 

Before the first protest, 
Basbug delivered opening 
remarks. He referred to a 
quote by former U.S. Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt 
that “rules are not neces- 
sarily sacred — principles 
are.” Basbug said that he 
has applied this idea to his 


University releases update on Roadmap to Diversity 


By SARAH Y. KIM 
News & Features Editor 


In early 2016, the Univer- 
sity released the Roadmap 
on Diversity and Inclusion, 
a document detailing plans 
to help make Hopkins a 
more diverse campus. On 
Sunday, about two years af- 
ter the Roadmap’s release, 
the University published 
a progress report on the 
Roadmap. 

The report outlines de- 
velopments on the Road- 
map’s four major goals: 
increasing the diversity of 
the Hopkins community, 
improving opportuni- 
ties for Hopkins commu- 
nity members of all back- 


grounds, enabling robust 
engagement with diverse 
viewpoints and fostering a 
climate of respect. 

The University released 
the Roadmap partly in re- 
sponse to a list of demands 
made by the Black Student 
Union (BSU) in November 
2015. These demands over- 
lapped with those the BSU 
had upon its founding in 
1968. 

The 2015 demands in- 
clude increasing the num- 
ber of full-time African- 
American faculty members, 
making the Center for Afri- 
cana Studies an academic 
department and insisting 
the University take direct 
action against affiliates 


Falling in love with cats & dogs 


Alizay Jalisi talks about 
how she developed her 
love for both animals 
after volunteering at 
the Baltimore Humane 
Society. 

VOICES, PAGE A9 


who discriminate against 
black students. 

According to the report, 
the University is hiring 
more faculty members who 
identify as underrepresent- 
ed minorities (URM). The 
report refers to the Faculty 
Diversity Initiative (FDI), a 
$25 million effort launched 
in 2015 to increase the num- 
ber of URM faculty through 
restructured hiring prac- 
tices. However, the report 
does not claim that the 
FDI is directly responsible 
for the increase in URMs 
among new hires. 

The report also states 
that from 2015-2016, 10 per- 
cent of newly hired pro- 
fessors identified as URM, 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE Sustainablity is fashionable 


Planet Runway hosts an event where students 
presented their creations of sustainable fashion. 
ARTS, PAGE B5 


A private police department 


In this week's editorial, The News-Letter argues 
that establishing a private police department 
for Hopkins is not the solution. 


EDITORIAL, PAGE A10 


and seven percent of hires 
were black. In 2016-2017, 
19 percent of newly hired 
professors identified as 
URM and 11.5 percent of 
hires were black. 

However, faculty reten- 
tion has become a growing 
problem for the University. 
Despite the increased per- 
centage of new hires who 
are URM, the report notes 
there has also been an in- 
crease in URM faculty de- 
partures from 2016-2017. 

Senior Kwame Alston, 
president of the BSU, said 
that the report shows that 
the Roadmap has failed 
to meet many of its goals 
and that hiring new URM 

SEE ROADMAP, pace A5 


policy-making. 

Basbug has been a con- 
troversial figure in Turkey. 
He was convicted dur- 
ing the Ergenekon trials 
in 2013, in which almost 
300 high-profile individu- 
als were accused of being 
members of Ergenekon, an 
alleged terrorist organiza- 
tion that was suspected of 
plotting to overthrow the 
Turkish government. 


Though initially  sen- 
tenced to life in prison, the 
Constitutional Court of Tur- 
key overturned his convic- 
tion after he claimed that 
his freedoms had been vio- 
lated. He was released after 
26 months in prison. 

Hintz acknowledged the 
sensitivity of the event and 
expressed her support for 
free expression. However, 

See SYMPOSIUM, pace A6 


Reflecting on the history 
of the Johns Hopkins Club 


RUFOUS-CROWNED SPARROW(CC BY-SA 3.0 
The Club moved from Homewood Museum to its current location 81 years go. 


By JOHN FRYE 
For The News-Letter 


In the fall of 1899, his- 
torian Herbert Baxter Ad- 
ams organized the Johns 
Hopkins Club to provide 
University affiliates with a 
place to dine together and 
share ideas. 

The Club, which admit- 
ted only faculty, alumni 
and graduate students, was 
one of the first social orga- 
nizations in Baltimore ex- 
clusively for the Hopkins 
community. 

In its first 20 years, the 
Club moved between mul- 
tiple buildings throughout 
the city, at one point set- 
tling in the Carroll Man- 
sion, now known as the 
Homewood Museum. 
However, when the Carroll 
Mansion was designated a 
museum in 1929, the Club 


found itself without a 
home. 
Unable to find a stable lo- 


cation, membership dwin- 


dled until 1936, when the 
wealthy Marburg family 
gifted the Club with $50,000 
for a permanent facility. 

Today, the Club is locat- 
ed on the east side of Home- 
wood campus near the 
President's Mansion, where 
it has been since 1937. The 
building offers guests tra- 
ditional amenities as well 
as a glimpse into the past. 

Stuart Leslie, a professor 
in the department of his- 
tory of science and technol- 
ogy, is currently compiling 
a history of Hopkins. He 
has researched the Club's 
historical significance and 
the changes it has under- 
gone over the years. 

He elaborated on the 
Club’s founding as well as 
its role in the Hopkins com- 
munity. 

“The idea was that the 
club would be an intellectu- 
al gathering place,” he said. 
“People could discuss their 
research, writing, and talk 

Sree HOPKINS CLUB, pacer A4 
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Baltimore high schoolers Free food initiative considers student feedback 


un control 


march lor g 


wy 


Students from various high schools in Baltimore called for gun control. 


By SARAH Y. KIM 


News & Features Editor 


Hundreds of high school 
students in Baltimore passed 
through Homewood Cam- 
pus protesting school gun 
violence around noon on 
Tuesday. The march was part 
of a walkout to City Hall. 

The students chanted 
“guns down, grades up” 
and carried signs reading 
slogans such as “When 
Will it End?” and “books 
not bullets.” Police cars and 
motorcycles drove along- 
side the demonstrators, and 
a helicopter flew overhead. 

The students followed 
a code of conduct, which 
required them to protest 
peacefully, walk on side- 
walks and to cooperate with 
police officers. 

The march began at 
Friends School of Baltimore 
(Friends) and ended with a 
17 minute lie-in at City Hall. 
Participants came from a 
variety of high schools, in- 
cluding the Friends School 
of Baltimore, Baltimore 
City College and Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar High School. 

The walkout is one of the 
latest taking place from coast 
to coast since a shooting at 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
High School in Parkland, 


Fla. that killed 17 people | 


on Feb. 14. It was one of the 
deadliest school shootings of 
all time. 

After passing through 
Homewood, the protestors 
passed The Baltimore Lab 
School and the Baltimore 
Sun headquarters before 
stopping at City Hall. 

At the lie-in, Mayor Cath- 
erine E. Pugh and Baltimore 
Police Commissioner Darryl 
De Sousa voiced their sup- 
port for the students. Pugh 


said that the City plans to ' 


spend $100,000 to transport 
student demonstrators to 
a national march for gun 
control in Washington, D.C. 
scheduled for March 24. 

Friends senior Daniel 
Gittelsohn condemned the 
current lack of gun control 
legislation. 

“No one needs an assault 
rifle in their home for any 
reason,” he said. “Enough 
is enough with all of these 
school shootings and other 
shootings as well.” 

Friends senior Nisha 
Rao agreed that the second 
amendment is outdated. 

“In no world should kids 
my age or even younger have 
to deal with having guns in 
their homes, in their schools, 
in their lives,’ Rao said. 

Friends student Amee 
Rothman organized a Face- 
book group to spread word 
of the protest. On Twitter, 
the hashtag #GunsDown- 
GradesUp trended locally. 

Rao explained the chosen 
route for the demonstration. 

“This route helped be- 
cause it goes through a lot 
of school campuses, so there 
are a lot of places for people 
to join us if they couldn't get 
a ride to start at Friends,” 
she said. “It’s a pretty direct 
route to City Hall.” 

According to the Baltimore 


Sun, Rothman stated that 
demonstrators from Friends 


By SIRI TUMMALA 
Senior Staff Writer 


In Spring 2017, the Free 
Food Waste Remediation 
Initiative launched at the 
Spring Open House and 
Overnight Program (SO- 


| HOP). The program alerts 
students of free food left- 
| over from campus events 


will receive detention on Sat- | 


urday. They will also be in 


| 


contact with Friends faculty | 
about how to alleviate gun | 


violence in Baltimore. 
Baltimore students 


lawmakers support the “red 


flag law.” The bill would al- | 
low law enforcement to tem- | 


porarily confiscate firearms 


from gun owners who pose a | 
serious threat to themselves | 
or others. Additionally, stu- | 


dents are demanding a ban 


on detachable magazines ca- | 


pable of holding more than 
10 rounds of ammunition. 
Students also demanded 
that gun control safety drills 
and assailant event training 
be enacted in high schools. 
They also demanded that 
schools establish social work 
and counseling services to 


prevent a culture of violence | 


and called for follow-up in- 
vestigations to be conducted 
for allegations of police mis- 
conduct in schools. 


are | 
demanding that Maryland | 


and has amassed almost 


Si | 2,000 subscribers. 
COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK | 


Noah Erwin, who grad- 
uated in 2016, came up with 
the program as a way to 
reduce food waste on cam- 
pus. Erwin met with Leana 
Houser, the recycling man- 
ager of Hopkins, to expand 
upon the idea. 

Houser worked with 
Nemo Kelle, who graduat- 
ed in fall 2016, to perform a 
feasibility study to find out 
if the University needed 
the program and to figure 
out an appropriate alert 
system. 

Keller researched tech- 
nologies that could support 
the initiative. She is cur- 
rently working on expand- 
ing the program to other 
Hopkins campuses. 

Houser described a cou- 
ple of issues that she and 
Keller are still working to 
resolve. She explained that 
most people on the fall se- 
mester surveys indicated 
that they wanted to have 
text notifications instead 
of emails, but there are 
some technical difficulties 
in implementing text noti- 
fications. 

Houser explained why 


text message alerts were 
not used when the program 
launched. 

“When _ people 
up, we gave them the op- 
tion to sign up for texts, 
emails or for both,” Hous- 
er said. “We intentionally 
held back on activating the 
text option until the sec- 


signed 


the events would RSVP. To 
address this issue, they are 
looking at using Google 
Analytics to take a closer 
look at how many people 
RSVP versus how many 
actually attend. 

Moreover, the Initiatve 
collaborates with other 
food providers on campus. 
“J meet 


ond semes- 
ter because with Bon Ap- 
we wanted Most people... petit, Dining 
to see how .. eae and Housing 
things went would not think every month, 
with the that there are and they are 
emails and very sup- 
because jt, SOMe students at jortive of 
costs money Hopkins who are. it. They love 
to implement a a it because 
texting.” food insecure. it’s less food 
Another — LEANA HOUSER, the caterers 
issue is not RECYCLING have to bring 
MANAGER back,” Hous- 


being able to 
quantify the 
impact _ that 
the Initiative has had on re- 
ducing food waste. 

“We know people are 
happy with the program 
since we have done sur- 
veys,” she said. “But we 
have no way to measure 
the amount of food we 
have diverted and saved 
from being thrown away or 
the number of people who 
have actually shown up to 
get food.” 

In the past, Keller and 
Houser would use the 
number of people who 
RSVP’‘d to each individual 
event on the Initiative’s 
website to gauge how 
many students were actu- 
ally attending. However, 
not everyone who went to 


er said. 

Private ca- 
terers noticed that the Ini- 
tiative used paper utensils 
and plates left over from 
other events. 

To address this problem, 
Keller and Houser decided 
to organize an event with 
free Insomnia cookies and 
free Tupperware containers. 
The event aimed to encour- 
age people to use collaps- 
ible containers to limit the 
amount of paper goods used. 

Furthermore, users of 
the program feel that it 
has helped combat food 
insecurity on campus. 
Houser noted that 10 per- 
cent of survey participants 
say they use the program 
to get food when money is 
tight. 


“Most people from the 
outside would not think 
that there are some stu- 
dents at Hopkins who are 
food insecure but there def- 
initely are,” said Houser. 
“We think it is more so in 
the graduate student popu- 
lation.” 

Cassidy Quiros, a soph- 
omore, works with the Ini- 
tiative as the Homewood 
Recycling Food Waste In- 
tern. While Keller contin- 
ues to work on the technol- 
ogy aspect of the program, 
Quiros took over Keller's 
role in coordinating the 
implementation and devel- 
opment of the initiative at 
Hopkins. 

“I feel like the process 
has been a lot of trouble- 
shooting to get to this 
point. There has always 
been a lot of little prob- 
lems throughout the whole 
process, and we have been 
able to figure out a lot of 
them,” Quiros said. “Free 
food alerts are going a lot 
more smoothly now that 
the technical problems 
were worked out.” 

Sophomore Sara Nutter, 
described her motivation to 
subscribe to free food alerts. 

“I care about the environ- 
ment. I thought it would be a 
great way to contribute to re- 
ducing food waste,” she said. 

Nutter hopes to be at- 
tend more free food events. 

“There are a lot of events 
on campus during different 
times of the day where you 

can get free food, but it just 
hasn’t worked out,” she said. 


By MORGAN OME 


News & Features Editor 


The Osler Medical Sym- 
posium (OMS) kicked off its 
first event, “Baltimore in the 
21st Century: A Commis- 
sioner’s Perspective,” on Fri- 
day, March 2 in Gilman Hall. 
OMS is a new student-run 
speaker series that aims to 
bring high-profile guests in 
the field of medicine to Hop- 
kins. The series is named af- 
ter William Osler, one of the 
four founding physicians of 
the Hopkins Hospital. 

The panel featured Dr. Pe- 
ter Beilenson and Dr. Joshua 
Sharfstein, both of whom 
served as former Baltimore 
health commissioners, as 
well as Dr. Michelle Gour- 
dine, the former deputy sec- 
retary for public health in 
Maryland. The discussion 
was moderated by Dr. Leana 
Wen, the current health 
commissioner for Baltimore. 

Wen explained _ that 
health is influenced by many 
factors, including housing, 
poverty and unemployment. 

“So often, we understand 
health to be what happens 
when you are in a hospital. 
But actually, that’s not what 
determines how long some- 
one lives or how well some- 
one lives,” she said. 

Wen recalled her interac- 
tions with a young’ patient 
who was frequently in the 
emergency room due to 
breathing problems. Al- 
though she was able to ad- 
minister treatment to help 
him in the short term, Wen 
said she was unable to do 
anything about living con- 
ditions which contributed 
to those problems. 


“It really made me ques- 


tion this narrative that ex- 
ists: this pervasive narrative 
of choice,” she said. “What 
we have to recognize is that 
this choice is based on privi- 


lege... public health seeks 
to... level the playing field 
so that we're giving every 
child, every person an op- 
portunity to thrive.” 

Wen gave three examples 
of work that her depart- 
ment has done to improve 
the health conditions of Bal- 
timoreans. In order to ad- 
dress the opioid epidemic, 
Wen said that she increased 
the supply of Narcan in the 
City, which in turn resulted 
in over 1,600 people’s lives 
being saved. Another initia- 
tive, Vision for Baltimore, 


provides eye screenings and 


glasses for every child in Bal- 
timore City Public Schools. 
Lastly, Wen described a bill 
that switched the standard 
drink in kid’s meals from 
soda to milk or water. 

Beilenson described his 
career in medicine, specifi- 
cally his tenure as commis- 
sioner. He believes there 
are four necessary compo- 
nents of a community: safe 
and affordable housing in 
non-violent neighborhoods, 
access to healthcare and 
healthy food, a strong pub- 
lic education system, and 
access to livable-wage jobs. 

Beilenson also discussed 
his views on healthcare. He 
ran the non-profit insur- 
ance company, Evergreen, 
from 2012 to 2017. Although 
Beilenson stepped down 
from Evergreen, he says he 
still supports single-payer 
health insurance. 

“There are just far too 
many perverse incentives 
to hold off our care, to de- 
lay things, to not do things 
in the best interest of the 
patient, even within a non- 
profit health insurance 
company,” he said. 

Sharfstein, who succeed- 
ed Beilenson as health com- 
missioner for Baltimore, 
recounted how he handled 


challenges, such as fighting 


for vaccines and making 
sure prescription drugs are 
accessible to the public. 

Sharfstein became health 
commissioner at the end of 
2015. At the beginning of 
2016, Medicare began offer- 
ing prescription drug ben- 
efits to patients, and Sharf- 
stein had to figure out how 
to make sure that Baltimor- 
eans were able to obtain 
necessary medication. 

“One of the things they 
did to make the pharma- 
ceutical industry happy in 
passing the law was they 
said that patients who 
today are getting drugs 
through the Medicaid pro- 
gram would have to switch 
to this new privatized pro- 
gram,” he said. 

Ultimately, the Health 
Department decided to 
back up the pharmacies by 
paying for patients’ medi- 
cation so that there would 
be no delay. 

“If it’s one patient who 
can’t get their pharmaceuti- 
cals, it’s a clinical problem. 
But if it’s 28,000 people — the 
most vulnerable people in 
an entire City — it’s a public 
health challenge,” he said. 

Gourdine was the previ- 
ous health commissioner 
for Baltimore County. She 
said that one of the biggest 
challenges she faced was 
convincing people that the 
county’s problems did not 
stem from Baltimore City. 
Gourdine also touched 
upon the disparity in health 
conditions based on race. 

“Health inequities, we 
know, stem not necessarily 
from biological and genetic 
faults which, may surprise 
you, actually were a part of 
the literature that came out 
in the ‘50s and maybe even 


early ‘60s,” she said. ‘ 
Health inequity also 
manifests itself in other 
ot® ; 


Me 


Gourdine explained. For ex- 
ample, Gourdine said that 
redlining, the practice of 
denying homeownership to 
individuals based on their 
racial or ethnic background, 
has had lasting effects on ac- 
cess to health, education and 
wealth for black residents. 

“We no longer have 
redlining. We no longer 
have ordinances that pro- 
hibit integration of commu- 
nities. But look how segre- 
gated we still are,” she said. 

Students like sophomore 
Katherine Fu, enjoyed lis- 
tening to the commission- 
ers’ views. 

II] took Dr. Beilenson’s 
Public Health Primer class 
freshman fall, and when 
I heard who the speakers 
were, like Dr. Leana Wen, 
I really wanted to come, 
because these were really 
important issues,” Fu said. 
“There was a really good 
breadth of topics. I learned a 
lot of new things about what 
public health involves and 
why it should be studied.” 

Senior Rushabh Doshi, 
one of the organizers of 
OMS, said that the organiza- 
tion plans to host a sympo- 
sium every spring. Last year, 
Doshi worked to establish 
the Hippocrates Medical Re- 
view (HMR), a student-run 
publication. HMR won an 
Idea Lab grant, which pro- 
vides $20,000 for winning 
student projects, and Doshi 
said that some of those 


funds have been allocated 
to finance OMS events this 
spring. He is currently in the 
process of requesting funds 
for next year. 

Doshi said that he was 
inspired to start OMS after 
attending other student- 
run speaker series. 

“There is no medical 
equivalent for MSE or FAS, 
which is kind of odd given 
that Johns Hopkins is the 
mecca of all things medi- 
cine,” Doshi said. “We have 
two wonderful symposiums, 
FAS and MSE, but I think 
with the addition of having 
the Osler Medical Sympo- 
sium, the school can really 
bring prominent leaders of 
the world in every topic.” 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Radha Bhatnagar and 
Kee Harish, directors of 
the Hopkins Public Health 
Student Forum (PHSF), ex- 
plained that they also seek to 
bring distinguished speak- 
ers to Hopkins. However, 
while PHSF and OMS may 
overlap in the speakers they 
bring to campus, the two 
still occupy different fields. 

“PHSF and OMS take ad- 
vantage of each other’s pres- 
ence. We look forward to 
working with this new stu- 
dent organization to put to- 
gether great experiences for 
students on the Homewood 
Campus,” they wrote. 


Diva Parekh contributed re- 
porting. 


COURTESY OF THE OSLER MEDICAL SYMPOSIUM 
ways, such as segregation, OMS panelists included Dr. Peter Beilenson and Dr. Joshua Sharfstein. 
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Scholar shares lips for Author discusses self-love and body positivity 
belter quality sleep 


By BRIANNA DANG 
For The News-Letter 


The Center for Health Ed- 
ucation & Wellness (CHEW) 
and Nu Rho Psi, the neu- 
roscience honor society, 
co-sponsored a talk titled 
“Sleep 101” on Tuesday. Su- 
sheel Patil, clinical director 
of the Johns Hopkins Sleep 
Medicine Program, spoke 
at the talk about common 
sleep disorders. 

Patil discussed the sci- 
ence behind sleep depriva- 
tion and gave tips about 
making the most out of the 
sleep you get. He opened 
the talk by emphasizing the 
relationship between sleep 
and health with a quote 
from Elizabethan author 
Thomas Dekker. 

“Sleep is that golden 
chain that ties health and 
our bodies together,” Patil 
said. 

According to Patil, sleep 
deprivation is the most per- 
vasive issue among those 
suffering from sleep disor- 
ders. He discussed the det- 
rimental impact that lack of 
sleep has on physical and 
mental health. 

Patil estimated that 70 
million Americans suffer 
from some form of sleep dis- 
order, a majority of which 
are chronic. Despite this, 
Patil stated, those with sleep 
disorders usually refrain 
from seeking help from phy- 
sicians. Patil explained that 
most physicians lack train- 
ing about sleep disorders. 

Societal stigma is another 
issue that arises when dis- 
cussing sleep, according to 
Patil. He found that people 
rarely felt comfortable dis- 
cussing the toll sleep depri- 
vation takes on their health. 

“In terms of our society, 
we tend to equate sleepiness 
with laziness,” Patil said. 

He explained that a per- 
son who continues to work 
despite a lack of sleep is 
often perceived as strong. 
He strongly disagreed with 
this perception, stating 
that people perform better 
when they get more rest. 

According to Patil, sleep 
deprivation stems not only 
from a societal devaluation 
of sleep, but also from an 
intensive academic envi- 
ronment. 

Patil cited U.S. News & 
World Report when discuss- 
ing the impact that academ- 
ic rigor has on sleep habits. 
According to one study, a 
university’s rank correlates 
with how much its students 
sleep. Patil stated that the 
higher a school’s ranking 
is, the later its students go 
to sleep. 

Sophomore Sage Otter- 
son, a member of Nu Rho 
Psi, found the talk to be 
highly informative and a 
great reminder that sleep is 
an important part of stay- 
ing healthy. She agreed that 
it was a societal trend to de- 
value sleep. 

“You'd be like, ‘I'm so 
and your 
friend would be like, ‘I only 
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Susheel Patil explored the negative consequences of sleep deprivation. 


got four hours,” Sage Ot- 
terson said. “It feels like a 
competition.” 

Freshman Clark Otterson 
agreed with Patil. He attrib- 
uted the devaluation of sleep 
to the competitive academic 
environment on campus. 

“Sleep is secondary,” 
Clark Otterson said. “The 
less you sleep, the more 
work you can potentially 
get done.” 

Patil’s talk encouraged 
Clark Otterson to conscious- 
ly consider the amount of 
sleep he got on a daily ba- 
sis. He found that he rarely 
thought about his sleep hab- 
its, as it was something he 
seldom gave attention to. 

Kylie Patterson was 
inspired to attend Patil’s 
talk by her lack of sleep 


the night before. Patterson | 


How do students find and finance thew internships? 


works as the senior advisor 
for Local Economic Inclu- 
sion. Patil’s talk strongly 
resonated with her. 

In his speech, Patil stated 
that on average, one in five 


students pull an all-nighter | 
at least once a month. Ad- | 


ditionally, at least once a 
week, one in three college 
students stay up until 3 a.m. 

“L_vividly remember do- 
ing that,” Patterson said. “It 
really impacted my health.” 

Patterson was glad to 
see statistics that resonat- 
ed strongly with her un- 
dergraduate and graduate 
experience. She felt that 
despite having finished 
her college career, she still 
struggles to prioritize her 
sleep. 

Julia Greenspan, the 
health education specialist at 
CHEW, found Patil’s infor- 
mation extremely relevant 
to students. According to 
Greenspan, data gathered 
from the National College 
Health Assessment (NCHA) 
made it evident that most 
students struggled with 
their sleep habits. The rel- 
evance of sleep deprivation 


_ at Hopkins inspired Greens- 


pan to reach out to Patil. 

Through inviting Patil to 
speak on campus, Greens- 
pan stated that CHEW hopes 
to break down the stigmas 
surrounding mental health. 
She said that CHEW focus- 
es on talking about mental 
health issues, such as de- 
pression and anxiety, as well 
as other issues that most stu- 
dents at Hopkins face, such 
as sleep deprivation. 

“The most important 
thing is that we are start- 
ing to have conversations 
around [mental health],” 
Greenspan said. 

By inviting Patil to 
speak, Greenspan wanted 
to provide students with 
the building blocks nec- 


essary to improve their | 


sleep habits. She felt that 
students on campus often 
have too much on their 
plate to fit sleep into their 
busy schedules. 

Greenspan hopes CHEW 
will be able to provide re- 
sources and address issues, 
like sleep deprivation, that 
affect students on campus. 


| 
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By KELECHI 
NWANKWOALA 
For The News-Letter 


Sonya Renee Taylor, a 


| poet, spoken word artist 


and author, spoke at Red 
Emma’s Bookstore Coffee- 
house about her book The 
Body is Not an Apology. Tay- 
lor is also the founder and 


| | executive of a digital media 
| and 


education company 
with the same name. 

The company’s mission 
is to spread radical self-love 
and body empowerment 
as the foundational tool for 


| social justice and global 


transformation. Its website 
produces articles and edu- 
cational tools that reach over 
one million people each 
month in over 140 countries. 
Both Taylor's book and her 
company focus on her phi- 
losophy of radical self-love, 
which she explained to the 
audience. 

“The intention of this 
work is to be practical,” she 
said. “My real desire is for 
you not to read this as some 
lofty academic theoretical 
piece.” 

Taylor  conceptualizes 
radical self-love as a phi- 
losophy and value system. 
In her book she not only 
explains those value sys- 
tems, but also tries to give 
the reader concrete ways of 


By MEAGAN PEOPLES 


Voices Editor 


This month, many Hop- 
kins students will be apply- 
ing for summer internships, 
both paid and unpaid. The 
News-Letter sat down with 
three students who reflected 
on their experiences finding 
and funding internships. 

Junior Amy Chi worked 
last summer as an intern for 
Diamond Security Incor- 
porated, a security services 
business. While she was not 
a salaried employee, Chi re- 
ceived a stipend. Though the 
work she was doing did not 
exactly match with her field 
of interest, Chi said that she 
had a good experience. 

“I got to know the engi- 
neers in the company, and 
they were all super helpful 
and willing to answer my 
questions and taught me 
about their everyday life and 
what their responsibilities 
were,” Chi said. 

Junior Emily Tatum, an 
International Studies and 
sociology double major, 
spent last fall interning at 
the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) at the recommen- 
dation of a past coworker. 
Tatum recommended find- 
ing internships through 
this sort of networking. 

“T feel like if you enjoy 
your internship and it’s a 
good experience and there 
are other people recom- 
mending other programs, 
it’s probably going to be up 
your alley as well,” she said. 

Tatum lived and worked 
in Washington, D.C. as a 
student participating in the 
Aitchison Public Service Fel- 
lowship. She had a job at a 
coffee shop in DC. in addi- 
tion to her UNHCR intern- 
ship and stated that working 
while undertaking an un- 
paid internship was benefi- 
cial for her. Balancing these 
two responsibilities, she 
said, made her realize that 
she was truly determined to 
pursue her career goals. 

“If you are going to take 
on an unpaid internship and 


embodying them. 

The event was held in a 
question and answer for- 
mat. Taylor read portions 
of her work, expanded and 
gave commentary, and 
opened the floor up for au- 
dience members’ questions 
in between the readings. 

“T want to be in conver- 
sation with you all about 
the ideas in this book,” she 
said. “None of my ques- 
tions are rhetorical today.” 

Taylor opened the dis- 
cussion with a poem 
about her mother, titled 
“My Mother’s Belly.” The 
poem is dedicated to Tay- 
lor’s mother, who she said 
taught her the power of 
radical self-love by ex- 
ample. The poem affirms 
the beauty of recognizing 
the body and its origins. “I 
came from this,” it declares. 

The first half of the book 
is dedicated to defining what 
radical self-love means, be- 
ginning by telling the reader 
what it is not. Radical self- 
love, Taylor explained, is not 
just self-esteem or self-con- 
fidence. She then contended 
that radical self-love is not 
just self-acceptance. 

“We accept the things 
we cannot change,” she 
said. “We practice  self- 
acceptance when we have 
grown tired of self-hatred 
but can’t conceive of any- 


you know you are going to 
work part time, you actually 
have to enjoy that intern- 
ship enough and you have to 
want it enough,” she said. 

While Tatum enjoyed 
her internship experience, 
she also said that it was dif- 
ficult to work for a total of 
33 hours a week, while also 
taking classes. She believes 
that unpaid internships per- 
petuate class inequality. 

“Let’s say you get an of- 
fer in California and you 
don’t have friends or fam- 
ily to stay with there, and if 
you don’t have the money 
there’s no way you can do 
it,” she said. “Whereas may- 
be someone who is from a 
higher socioeconomic class, 
who is your peer, would be 
able to do it. Then they hire 
that person instead and all 
of a sudden that person has 
a great internship on their 
resume and then has better 
post-college prospects.” 

Isabella Alther, a junior 
classics major, shared these 
sentiments and acknowl- 
edged that her own socio- 
economic status allowed her 
to take on an unpaid intern- 
ship. Two summers ago, Al- 
ther interned for the Muse- 
um of the City of New York. 

“I do come from a place 
of privilege where I could 
do those internships, so 
even though I wanted to 
work at the same time I 
didn’t necessarily have to 
do that,” she said. 

She also reflected on the 
lack of racial diversity in her 
past internship. 

When asked about re- 
sources targeted towards 
helping those of lower so- 
cioeconomic status, Assis- 
tant Director of Internship 
Programs for the Career 
Center Ciara Flowers spoke 
about both Federal Work 
Study as well as the Second 
Decade Society Grant. 

“The Second Decade So- 
ciety summer internship 
program awards students 
$3,000 to $5,000 based on 
their need. So if students 
have a financial aid package 
they will provide them with 


thing beyond a paltry toler- 
ance of ourselves.” 

Taylor used the meta- 
phor of an acorn to illus- 
trate the intrinsic quality 
of self-love. She explained 
that self-love is not about 
becoming something but 
rather about accessing a po- 
tential that has always been 
there, the same way an 
acorn always has the poten- 
tial to become a great tree. 

Taylor examined the idea 
of how people can be more 


boards, song lyrics and me- 
dia messages. Taylor’s term 
for social messaging that 
destroys body positivity is 
“body terrorism.” 

Taylor asked the crowd 
how many people have had 
similar moments of body 
shame. Most members of the 
audience raised their hands. 
Taylor defines a child shame 
moment as the point when a 
person’s shame about their 
body starts. She believes 
that every person has a 


in tune with child shame 
the impulse moment and 
for rite “We practice that all such 
even when moments 
society ac Self-acceptance have unifying 
pebe ae when we have cpa la 

‘There is grown tired of Taylor’s 
money and °° book _ states 
resources and self-hatred. that all shame 
power tied to — SONYA RENEE about — one’s 
you not being TAYLOR, body stems 
allowed to AUTHOR from society. 
be the fullest She pointed 
expression of to the fact 


yourself,” she said. 

Taylor said that since peo- 
ple and companies profit off 
of mass insecurity, there is 
a vested interest in warping 
people’s relationship with 
their bodies. She said that 
there are a lot of ways to re- 
ceive feedback about what is 
considered good and normal 
in society. These messages 
can come in the form of bill- 
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$5,000 for their internship. 
For other students it will be 
about $3,000,” Flowers said. 

The Second Decade So- 
ciety receives a _ certain 
budgeted amount and will 
fund as many students as 
possible. This past year they 
funded 19 students but have 
historically been able to 
fund as many as 50. 

Federal Work Study is 
a program which allows 
students receiving federal 
aid to pursue part-time em- 
ployment while enrolled 
in university. Through this 
program, between 70 to 100 
percent of a students salary 
can be paid using federal 
money. This would allow a 
non-profit or other organiza- 
tion, which ordinarily only 
offers unpaid internships, 
the ability to pay student in- 
terns a salary. 

Alayna Hayes, interim 
director of employee rela- 
tions and market develop- 
ment for the Career Center, 
also offered some advice for 
students working unpaid 
internships. 

“Some advice for those 
students is to also think 
about having the conver- 
sation with that particular 
employer about what can 
they negotiate for. It might 
be worthwhile to ask for, 
maybe they can’t pay a sal- 
ary because that’s too much 
for the whole summer but 
maybe they can provide a 
travel stipend,” Hayes said. 

Tatum tried to use the 
Career Center to find grants 
to fund a past internship 
but did not have a satisfy- 
ing experience. She went 
on to argue that there are 


that many people have felt 
that this illustrates how 
pervasive these systems of 
“body terrorism” are. Taylor 
said that the ubiquity and 
subtlety of this messaging is 
what makes it so dangerous. 

“Babies don’t hate their 
thighs,” she said. “There 
was a point when this soci- 
ety told you something was 
wrong with you.” 
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The Career Center aims to provide resources and grants for internships. 


more grant opportunities 
for STEM or research fields 
than are available for those 
working in non-profit or 
public sector fields. 

“Id say that most of the 
Hopkins grant money is 
made directly for research. 
And obviously research is 
important, but off the top 
of my head I could probably 
list seven different grants I 
could apply to if I was plan- 
ning on doing research this 
summer, and there was only 
two to three grants that lam 
able to apply to for this in- 
ternship,” Tatum said. 

Hayes however argues 
that in fact, there is more 
money available for those 
working in non-STEM fields. 

“A lot of the funds are for 
‘humanities’ majors. They 
are not necessarily geared 
towards STEM,” she said. 
“The STEM industry, it just 
generally pays more.” 

Alther on the other hand, 
praised the Career Center 
for the change in how they 
approached the humanities 
in recent years, specifically 
citing the arts and non-prof- 
it career weeks. 

“They are really grow- 
ing how they approach stu- 
dents in the humanities a 
lot better. Even since we've 
been here in just the last two 
years,” she said. 

Hayes echoed this sen- 
timent. 

“We are working hard 
because we've heard [hu- 
manities students say] that 
they haven’t been getting 
support,” she said. “So we're 
making events available for 
them, but I think that they 
still don’t realize that yet.” 
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down after four months 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 


News & Features Editor 


The Baltimore Beat, a 
free, local alternative 
weekly newspaper, an- 
nounced in a tweet on 
Tuesday that it would be 
shutting down effective 
immediately. The Beat, 
which was founded in No- 
vember after the Baltimore 
City Paper closed down, 
only printed 16 issues. 

The tweet stated that the 
Beat was “grateful for this 
opportunity” and regrets 
that it is unable to continue 
publishing. 

The Beat was owned by 
Brown Naff Pitts (BNP) 
Omnimedia, a D.C.-based 
publication company. The 
company also owns the 
Washington Blade, a news- 
paper covering LGBTQ is- 
sues. 

In its tweet, the Beat 
cited a lack of advertising 
funds as a reason for the 
shutdown. Ina statement to 
the Baltimore Sun, BNP Om- 
nimedia co-owner Kevin 
Naff blamed the closure 
partially on Baltimore's 
high crime rate. 

Naff said that increas- 
ing crime and its negative 
portrayal in the media had 
caused small businesses to 
suffer, leading many to cut 
their marketing budget. 

The City Paper, which 
previously served as Balti- 
more’s alt-weekly publica- 
tion, also cited declining 
ad revenue when it closed. 
The City Paper ran for 40 
years after it was founded 


in 1977 by Hopkins gradu- 


ates. 

According to its website, 
the Beat sought to serve as 
a forum for debate over is- 
sues such as government, 
activism, arts and enter- 
tainment. They aimed to 
set themselves apart from 
mainstream media by fea- 
turing diverse perspectives 
and publishing more in- 
depth news stories. 

The Beat’s Editor-in- 
Chief Lisa Snowden-Mc- 
Cray formerly wrote for 
the City Paper and the Sun. 
Brandon Soderberg, man- 
aging editor of the Beat, was 
previously editor-in-chief 
of the City Paper. Many oth- 
er former City Paper staff 
worked for the Beat. 

“[The paper] did great 
work in a short time with 
very limited resources,” 
Snowden-McCray tweeted. 

In another tweet, So- 
derberg called the closing 
“terrible stupid news” and 
expressed frustration with 
the publisher for ending 
the publication so soon. 

“I was not interested 

-in doing a paper for a few 
months for kicks,” he tweet- 
ed. “I wanted to change the 
media landscape here.” 

Many on social media 
expressed disappointment 
and sadness with the pa- 
per’s sudden closing. 
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HOPKINS CLUB, From Al 
to other faculty members.” 
According to Leslie, the 


| Club offered a way for fac- 


ulty to discuss amongst 


| themselves innovations in 


their respective fields. 
“They would talk about 
a topic and there would be 
people from various aca- 
demic departments: scienc- 
es, humanities, social sci- 
ences,” Leslie said. “There 
would often be tables for 
particular departments, 
so everybody from politi- 


| cal science or from another 
| discipline might meet for 


McCray, the Beat’s website | 
will remain live. Both she | 
| open dialogue between fac- 


and Soderberg look forward 
to what they will do next. 


Soderberg plans to con- | 


tinue the 


Baltimore 


working with 
Institute 


ed that funds journalists 
and partners with indepen- 
dent media outlets. 


for | 
Nonprofit Journalism, an | 
organization he co-found- | 


| of the Club back in the 


lunch on a regular basis.” 
As a result, Leslie ex- 
plained, the Club was recog- 
nized as an intellectual pil- 
lar of Hopkins and fostered 


ulty members. The Hopkins 
Club often saw discussion 
about changing ideas over 
the years. 

“There was an interest- 
ing demonstration in front 


1950s,” Leslie said. “Bayard 
Rustin, a civil rights activ- 
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ist, was brought to campus. 
There was actually a cross 
burning and pickets in front 
of the Club to protest bring- 
ing this guy to campus. In 
that sense, occasionally it 
would serve as a lightning 
rod for campus debate.” 

While many today are 
unaware of the Club’s his- 
tory, it nonetheless functions 
as a space for guest speak- 
ers to share their ideas with 
members of the community. 

Cem Baraz, the Club’s 
General Manager since 1997, 
can recall a list of famous 
guests who visited the Club 
during his tenure, from di- 
rectors like Spike Lee to 
world leaders like former 
Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin. 

“The culture of the Club 
is what makes the Club 
live,” Baraz said. “We have 
to continue that culture for 
the new generation of club 
members and alumni.” 

To Baraz, who has been 
a part of the Hopkins com- 
munity for nearly 42 years, 
the Hopkins Club feels like 


By KATY WILNER 
Staff Writer 


At their weekly meet- 
ing on Tuesday, the Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) discussed the Uni- 
versity’s revised protest 
guidelines. 

The revised guidelines, 
which were released on 
Jan. 29, incorporated stu- 
dent feedback after an ear- 
lier version was deemed 
too restrictive. However, 
the guidelines are still per- 
ceived as obstructive to stu- 
dent activism on campus. 

SGA members also talk- 
ed about improving gender 
equity for faculty and staff, 
including mothers having 
means to gain tenure and 
access to affordable child- 
care. Members also dis- 
cussed funding a banner for 
Marjory Stoneman Doug- 
las High School (Stoneman 
Douglas) at Parkland, Fla. 
to show support for its stu- 
dents in light of the fatal 
shooting there on Feb. 14. 

Moses Davis, associate 
dean of diversity and in- 
clusion, attended the SGA 
meeting to receive feedback 
on the guidelines. 

Senior Class Senator 
Joshua Bertalotto believes 
the guidelines give the Uni- 
versity too much authority. 

“My main problem with 
the guidelines that are listed 
is that it leaves so much lee- 
way for the administration 
and the University to say 
what is and what isn’t a right 
protest,” Bertalotto said. 

He said that the guide- 
lines may pose a threat to 
students’ right to demon- 
strate. 

“The idea of there being 
guidelines on something 
that we're saying is free ex- 
pression is really problem- 
atic,” Bertalotto said. 

The guidelines say that 
students “should” reserve 
spaces where they wish to 
have the protest ahead of 
time. Students complained 
that the only people who 
have the ability to reserve 
spaces on campus’ are 
members of student orga- 
nizations. 

In order for students to 
reserve spaces on campus, 
they must submit a re- 
quest 10 business days in 


advance for their request 


to be processed. 
Senigr Class President 


SGA weighs in on protest guidelines 


Kwame Alston believes the 
guidelines go against the 
spirit of a student protest. 

“The point of a protest is 
disruption,” Alston said. 

Davis explained that the 
administration’s rationale 
is that these guidelines 
would permit different stu- 
dent groups to host their 
own protests. He said that 
the guidelines help create a 
more organized system to 
protect students’ freedom 
of expression. 

Other students believed 
that these guidelines rein- 
force their belief that the 
University does not take 
student protests and inter- 
ests seriously. Alston dis- 
cussed the administration’s 
response to student activ- 
ism following the Baltimore 
Uprising which occurred af- 
ter Freddie Gray, a 25-year- 
old black Baltimore resident 
died in police custody. 

“In my freshman year, 
[the University] acciden- 
tally sent out an accidental 
email comparing the things 
that were going on with 
Freddie Gray to a snow 
day,” Alston said. “This 
administration just doesn’t 
have a history of actually 
caring about protests.” 

Students suggested to 
Davis that the University 
should make sure that the 
guidelines are suggestions 
rather than rules. 

“We talked to a student 
group last week and they 
did say that [the guidelines] 
look punitive and not sup- 
portive,” Davis said. 

Students suggested to 
Davis that instead of the 
guidelines, the adminis- 
tration should put togeth- 
er an outreach program, 
where student activists 
are able to reach out to 
administrators who could 
provide them with infor- 
mation as to how to hold 
an effective protest. 

Other topics discussed 
included promoting gen- 
der equality among faculty. 
Anne-Elizabeth Brodsky, 
co-chair of the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sciences 
Committee on the Status of 
Women, came to discuss 
several problems that the 
group is currently focused 
on, including expanding 
the organization. 

The Committee is selec- 
tive and was founded in 
2002 to write the Vision 


2020 report, published in 
2006 on the status of wom- 
en at Hopkins. The Com- 
mittee calls for more action 
by the University to pro- 
mote better resources and 
opportunities on campus. 

One ongoing issue is the 
availability of childcare for 
staff members. Brodsky 
said that while childcare is 
available, it is not affordable 
for many faculty and staff. 

“We have excellent top- 
shelf childcare, but it’s not | 
at a price point that’s acces- 
sible to a lot of faculty and | 
staff,” Brodsky said. 

Brodsky stated that start- 
ing faculty usually start at 
around $42,000 per year | 
and that infant care at the 
Homewood Early Learn- 
ing Center is $22,000 per 
year. She stated that gradu- 
ate students earn typically 
$30,000 per year and that 
the childcare provided is 
extremely unaffordable. 

Brodsky explained that 
for women in academia, 
there are many instances 
where they will be treated 
differently from their male 
counterparts. 

“If you have a child and 
you are a woman on the 
tenure track, you are sig- 
nificantly less likely to get 
tenure,” she said. “If you 
are a man and you have a 
child and are up for tenure, 
you are more likely to get 
tenure.” 

Brodsky said that when 
people worry if they will 
get tenure it negatively 
impacts their work in the 
classroom. She _ believes 
that because this directly 
affects students, Hopkins 
should be conscious of how 
to make these opportuni- 
ties equal for all genders. 

In addition, the SGA 
also agreed to commission 
a banner to be sent to Stone- 
man Douglas. This motion 
was brought to the floor by 
a Hopkins sophomore who 
graduated from Stoneman 
Douglas. 

The student’s brother 
currently attends the school 
and recently lost his best 
friend in the shooting, 
which resulted in the deaths 
of 17 people. SGA members 
agreed that the banner 
would be a good way to 
support Stoneman Douglas 
and other members of the 
Hopkins community affect- 
ed by the shooting. 


a second home. 

“It has amazing value 
and importance,” Baraz 
said. “When you remember 
someone from when they 
were much younger, you 
see them finish college, and 
then they come back here 
when they’re in town to 
visit us — it’s priceless.” 

Tradition holds great 
importance to many club 
members. Hopkins Club 
President Dr. Richard 
Scholz remembers a cus- 
tom from his childhood 
where he would wave to 


The Baltimore Beat shut The Johns Hopkins (lub: past, present and future 


The dining room is filling 
up at lunchtime. They’re 
making it. Things are tight, 
but they’ve managed to 
survive.” 

To him and many other 
long-time members, there 
is a duty to keep the Hop- 
kins Club alive. The ben- 
efits and sense of commu- 
nity it provides, according 
to Crenson, are something 
difficult to obtain in a fast- 
paced, technological soci- 
ety. 

“You could talk to peo- 
ple in fields distantly re- 


his parents lated to your 
from a win- own and 
dow over- ““We have to learn things 
looking the ; you wouldn't 
dining room continue that have found 
— a custom eylture for the out other- 
continued to- wise,” Cren- 


day by many 


new generation 


son said. “It’s 


Chbeemnem “of clubs memberae 6 ee 
bers own to see my 
children. and alumni.” friends on 

“There’s the faculty I 
definitely — CEM BARAZ, wouldn't get 
an __ intense HopkKINS CLUB to see oth- 
emotional in- erwise. It’s 


volvement to 
the Club for 
people who have been here 
a long time,” Scholz said. 
“There’s a sense of wanting 
to keep it going and pros- 
pering. It’s volunteer work; 
it’s not something we do for 
employment.” 

Though the staff feels 
impassioned about keeping 
the Club alive, Scholz con- 
tends that its intellectual 
authority in the University 
has wavered. 

“There used to be heavy 
involvement of the Club 
with the University,” 
Scholz said. “That has de- 
clined, in recent years, I 
think, for many reasons, 
a lot of which are the way 
people do things today: 
not eating lunch like they 
used to and communicat- 
ing much more easily by 
text and email.” 

Still, as previous Club 
President Mark Winter 
added, the Hopkins Club is 
searching for new ways to 
attract members. 

“We'te trying to get 
more into things like en- 
couraging departments to 
have staff meetings or lec- 
tures here,” Winter said. 
“We have a lot of facilities 
that could be very helpful 
for them, so were trying to 
get more involvement with 
those who are perhaps not 
aware we have the capabili- 
ties for them.” 

The need for new mem- 
bers is a growing priority 
for the Club. With an av- 
erage membership age of 
64, many are now worried 
that without younger fac- 
ulty and alumni members, 
the Club will fade into ob- 
scurity. 

Professor of Political Sci- 
ence Matthew Crenson, 
who is also a member of the 
Club, shares this concern. 

“When San Martin 
Drive was closed and ac- 
cess to the Club was diffi- 
cult, the place just emptied 
out,” Crenson said. “But 
people are coming back. 


GENERAL MANAGER 


important 
for social rea- 


sons.” 
Staff members like 
sophomore Katie Wick 


echo Crenson’s belief in the 
Club’s value. 

“Everyone there is re- 
ally friendly,” Wick said. 
“When they find out you're 
a student, they want to 
know about your life on 
campus. I’ve had 30 minute 
conversations with custom- 
ers. A lot of them give you 
really interesting perspec- 
tives on what you want to 
do with your major.” 

Shauna Rosenau, a fresh- 


man employee, believes — 


that young people have a 
lot to benefit from the Club. 

“I feel like if we did more 
buffets and happy hours 
for students, more people 
would come,’ Rosenau 
said. “There’s not really 
many people there other 
than older people who 
know about it.” 

She added that bet- 
ter marketing campaigns 
could potentially attract 
more clientele. 

“We just kind of have 
the Club out there, and we 
send out a newsletter and 
that’s it,” Rosenau stated. 
“We need to broadcast it 
more. We need to put stuff 
on bulletin boards and 
stuff like that.” 

Others, such as Leslie, 
hope that the Club can one 
day return to its status as a 
beacon of thought and in- 
tellectual commentary. 

“In the old days, dif- 
ferent disciplines mixed a 
lot,” Leslie said. “I’d like 
to see that returned: an 
intellectual engagement 
beyond what you're work- 
ing on at the moment. We 
stress, as a University, in- 
terdisciplinary and cross- 
divisional collaboration, 
but even on our own cam- 
pus, we hang out in our of- 
fices and work as hard as 
we ever did, but we don’t 
know each other as well as 
we used to. That's a loss.” 
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Hopkins Club members include faculty, staff, students and alumni. 
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Conference reflects on racial inequality in U.S. 
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Harris and Kriegel were joined by Palmieri and Koskinen from Berkeley. 


By JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 


The Hopkins 21st Centu- 
ry Cities Initiative partnered 
with the Haas Institute for a 
Fair and Inclusive Society at 
the University of California, 
Berkeley (Berkeley) to host a 
conference titled “Race and 
Inequality in America: The 
Kerner Commission at 50” 
on Feb. 28 and March 1. 

The Conference sought 
to engage attendees in re- 
flections on ongoing ra- 
cial inequality in the USS. 
Speakers visited either the 
Hopkins site at the Regi- 
nald F. Lewis Museum of 
Maryland African Ameri- 
can History and Culture in 
Baltimore or a site hosted 
by Berkeley in California 
and spoke via livestream. 

President Lyndon B. John- 
son created the Kerner Com- 
mission in 1967 in response 
to protests both peaceful and 
violent that broke out in De- 
troit and other cities across 
the country that summer. 
He charged the Commission 
with investigating the cause 
of the riots and suggesting 
solutions to prevent them 
from occurring again. 

Just over 50 years ago, on 
February 29, 1968 the Com- 
mission released a report 
which famously warned 
that America was “moving 
towards two societies, one 
black, one white — separate 
and unequal.” It attributed 
this disparity to a lack of eco- 
nomic opportunity in black 
urban neighborhoods result- 
ing from white racism. 

University President 
Ronald J. Daniels gave the 
opening remarks of the Con- 
ference. He said that it was 
important for the University 
to promote conversations 
about racial inequality given 
its position in Baltimore. 

“We, along with many 
of our peers in higher edu- 
cation, need to continue to 
ask hard, unsettling ques- 
tions of ourselves,” he said. 
“Contemporary statistics 
that map Baltimore’s treat- 
ment of the African Ameri- 
can community continue 
to paint a damning picture 
when life expectancy in our 
city’s most affluent areas re- 
mains almost 15 years high- 
er than in our most disad- 
vantaged neighborhoods.” 

According to Daniels, 
the Baltimore Uprising in 
2015 mirrored protests in 
the City from April 6 to 14 
of 1968. On April 12, 2015 

Freddie Gray was arrested 


* by Baltimore Police Depart- 


ment (BPD) officers. He later 
died in police custody from 
a spinal injury after the offi- 
cers ignored his repeated re- 
quests for medical attention. 
Daniels said that it was 
important to promote these 
conversations so that in an- 
other 50 years, people will 
be able to reflect on the 
steps taken to build a more 
just society, rather than the 
current lack of progress. 
That lack of progress in 
the 50 years since the Kern- 
er report was addressed by 
the first panel of the Con- 
ference, titled “History, 
Origins, and Legacy of the 
Kerner Commission.” 


SS 


This panel comprised: 
Senator Fred Harris, the last 
surviving member of the 
Commission; Victor Palm- 
ieri, the deputy executive 
director of the Commission 
staff; and Jay Kriegel, who 
served as assistant to New 
York Mayor John Lindsay, 
the vice chairman of the 
Commission. John Koski- 
nen, Lindsay’s former aide, 
moderated the discussion. 

Harris, an Oklahoma 
senator at the time of the 
Commission, introduced a 
bill in the Senate to create 
the Commission. Ultimate- 
ly, President Johnson cre- 
ated the Commission by ex- 
ecutive order and appointed 
Harris as a member. 

Fred Harris described the 
work of the Commission, 
which included exploring 
the black neighborhoods of 
23 cities across the country 
and meeting with over 130 
leaders such as Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. or then-FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

He said that these meet- 
ings and their findings in cit- 
ies led them to conclude that 
lack of economic opportu- 
nity in the highly segregated 
black neighborhoods con- 
tributed to racial inequality. 

“What white Americans 
have never fully understood 
but what the negro — as we 
said in those days — can 
never forget is that white 
society is deeply implicated 
in the ghetto. White insti- 
tutions created it, white in- 
stitutions maintain it and 
white society condones it,” 
he said. 

Frustrated by the current 
increase in unemployment 
due to automation and with 
what he called conservative 
political change, Harris 
said that progress has been 
slowed and, in some cases, 
reversed. 

He said that while some 
improvement occurred 
during the Clinton and 
Obama administrations, 
the recent rise of President 
Donald Trump reflected a 
downward turn. 

“Regression has been the 
trend since the mid-1970s,” 
he said. “There is still far 
too much excessive force 
by police, too often deadly 
force, especially against Af- 
rican Americans.” 

Victor Palmieri said that 
the Commission, which 
comprised six Democrats 
and_ five __ Republicans, 
bridged partisan divides 
to produce a report that 
“shook the country.” 

“We had people like 
Fred Harris and John Lind- 
say representing one side 
of the argument and on 
the other some very strong 
conservatives,” he _ said. 
“The commissioners as a 
whole are also heroes for 
the way they got together 
— if only that lesson could 
be learned in Congress.” 

Harris said that he took 
heart in remembering that 
civil rights activists began 
during the Jim Crow era and 
faced “rigid segregation and 
harshest racism.” He added 
that recent polls show that 
“the majority of Americans” 
support measures to address 
racial inequality. 


“The odds were over- 
whelmingly against them, 
but still they courageously 
resisted and persisted, and 
finally prevailed,” he said. 
“We can take heart from the 
fact that we live in a time of 
unprecedented growing and 
powerful people’s activism.” 

Jay Kriegel elaborated on 
Lindsay’s leadership, saying 
that he and Harris struck a 
graceful balance because of 
their moral compass. 

He said that a desire to 
save America’s cities united 
members of the Commission 
behind Lindsay and Harris. 

“[Lindsay] had a deep, 
profound belief that cities 
were the center of civiliza- 
tion,” Kriegel said. “If we 
allowed our cities to fail, the 
country would not thrive. 
Dealing with the problem of 
race, dealing with the ghet- 
tos, dealing with an under- 
class was essential to saving 
and reviving the cities, and 
cities were essential to the 
future of the country.” 


posed to learn if they have 
abdominal pain from not 
eating? How are we sup- 
posed to have a workforce 
if there is untreated mental 
illness and drug addiction?” 


she said. “How can we talk | 


about public safety without 
also addressing poverty 
and homelessness and other 
issues that tie to this?” 

She said that in the wake 
of the Uprising in 2015, she 


focused on getting lifesav- 


ing medical care to people 

whose pharmacies had 

been looted or destroyed. 
“I knew this one patient 


who said that by the time | 


that she called, she couldn’t 
see and was nearly uncon- 
scious, and she could bare- 
ly speak, and she said that 
she was out of her insulin 
and thought that the best 
way to keep herself from 
dying was to stop eating as 
well,” Wen said. 

Junior Rachel Long at- 
tended several of the panels 
at the Conference. She said 


At another that she en- 
panel, Bloom- = ? ; N joyed a panel 
berg Dis- “We live in atime on Black 
ti ished Li Matt 
Professor Dr. Of unprecedented 34° otic 
Lisa Cooper sTrowing and ing because it 


moderated a 
discussion re- 
garding pub- 
lic health in 
cities, focus- 
ing on how 
it relates to 
black neigh- 
borhoods and 
other margin- 
alized communities. 

The panel featured Balti- 
more City Commissioner of 
Health Dr. Leana Wen, Cen- 
ter for Disease Control epi- 
demiologist Robert Hahn 
and Associate Professor of 
Epidemiology at the Berke- 
ley School of Public Health 
Mahasin Mujahid. 

Dr. Lisa Cooper said that 
the field of public health has 
grown significantly in the 
last 50 years and increased 
knowledge about health 
disparities and inequalities 
in cities. She said that while 
the Kerner report didn’t 
have a section to address 
public health, it touched on 
the same issues. 

Robert Hahn said that 
public health is a “canary 
in the mines of society.” 

“When a canary falls 
over, we have a sign that 
something is wrong in soci- 
ety. I see the trends in mor- 
tality and life expectancy 
as indicators of social prob- 
lems that have not been 
addressed,” he said. “The 
remaining inequities that 
we see in health status are a 
consequence of remaining 
institutional racism that we 
have failed to get rid of.” 

Mahasin Mujahid added 
that, at the time of its pub- 
lication, many argued that 
the healthcare inequalities 
identified in the Kerner re- 
port were a result of people 
in black neighborhoods 
“behaving badly.” 

She said that she has 
worked to gather empirical 
evidence showing the ad- 
verse effects of living in im- 
poverished areas of cities. 

“There was very little 
empirical work that was 
documenting... these envi- 
ronments. We know poverty 
is bad. That hasn’t been mo- 
tivation in the past for us to 
do something about it,” she 
said. “Having limited access 
to healthy foods is associ- 
ated with poor diet quality, 
higher levels of obesity.” 

Leana Wen agreed that 
environmental factors can 
impact overall quality of life. 

“How are children sup- 


powerful people’s 
activism.” 


— FreD Harris, 
MEMBER OF THE 


brought some 
black voices 
into the Con- 
ference. 


trasted with 


KERNER the panel fea- 
COMMISSION turing Fred 
Harris and 


the other af- 
filiates of the Commission, 
all white men. 

She added that she found 
the way Harris and his fel- 
low panelists discussed the 
current presidential ad- 
ministration interesting. 

“They kept having little 
jabs at [the Trump admin- 
istration] and talking about 
how they're not doing any- 
thing and they’re not do- 
ing their jobs,” she said. 
“Tt gave me hope that there 
are people out there having 
these discussions and do- 
ing this research and trying 
to make this change.” 

She said the history made 
it important for Hopkins 
to promote conversations 
about racial inequality and 
that the Conference gave 
her hope in the midst of a 
divided climate. 

“I was inspired by what 
they were talking about 
and how small-scale chang- 
es do make a difference,” 
she said. “It just reaffirmed 
for me: Don’t be discour- 
aged in your ability tomake 
change and to get involved 
with government.” 
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Hopkins releases update 
on Roadmap to Diversity 


ROADMAP, From Al 
faculty not a major 
achievement. 

“Things are basically the 
same,” Alston said. “They 


is 


| have new hiring practices 


to get [URM] people here, 
but one of the things we 
talked about when the 
Roadmap first came out is 
what are we going to do to 
keep them here. It’s simple 
to get someone to the door.” 

The BSU has previously 
expressed _ dissatisfaction 
with the Roadmap. In May 
2016, they published a six- 
page critique of an earlier 
version of the Roadmap, 
which was then updated in 
November 2016 in response 
to student feedback. 

“The Roadmap was a way 
of them silencing us,” Alston 
said. “It wasn’t everything 
we were asking for at all.” 

He maintained that the 
current Roadmap does not 
effectively address BSU’s 
2015 demands, and said that 
at best it only addresses two 
to three of these demands. 

“When I say ‘addressed, 
I'm saying they touched on 
that demand, not 100 percent 
fulfilled what we request- 


| ed,” Alston said. 
She 
said this con- | 


He elaborated that the 
University has failed to 
make the Center for Afri- 


| cana Studies a department. 


Alston noted that the report 
mentioned new faculty in 
the Center, but it fails to ad- 
dress the proportion of new 
faculty for the Center who 
are URM. 

“That was one of the big- 
gest things we were really 
dissatisfied with,” he said. 
“That was a very clear, sim- 
ple demand we wanted.” 

He also lamented the 
continued lack of black pro- 
fessors in STEM fields. 

“The majority of our black 
students are STEM, and they 
don’t have professors that 
look like them,” Alston said. 
“URM are pressured by 
their families to pursue rig- 
orous STEM careers because 
that’s the most lucrative field 
there is out there... there is a 
black professor in History, 
but all of the black students 
who are premed are not go- 
ing to see her.” 

The report also highlights 
the addition of new diversity 
and inclusion faculty, nota- 
bly Fenimore Fisher, the Uni- 
versity’s first vice provost for 
diversity and inclusion and 
chief diversity officer (CDO). 

Fisher joined the Hop- 
kins community on Oct. 
23 and has had 20 years 


4 


of experience working on 
diversity and _ inclusion 
initiatives. As CDO he is 
responsible for overseeing 
the Roadmap and has been 
communicating with mem- 
bers of student groups like 
BSU and the Student Gov- 
ernment Association (SGA). 

Alston believes that di- 
versity and inclusion fac- 
ulty are an indispensable 
addition to the community. 

“When you look at how 
student life was run here at 
Hopkins, especially when I 
started here as a freshman, 
we were not on the same 
level as our peers,” Alston 
said. “We needed these po- 
sitions. We needed specific 
offices devoted to diversity 
and leadership.” 

He emphasized that new 
faculty members like Fisher 
should not be expected to 
single-handedly improve 
diversity and inclusion on 

campus. 

“If they don’t have the 
resources and the means to 
do their job, what you're go- 
ing to see is that students are 
going to be angry at them, 
versus at the whole system,” 
Alston said. 

In addition to new faculty, 
the report also provides sta- 
tistics showing an increase 
in URM _ undergraduate 
students. In Fall 2017, 27.2 
percent of the undergradu- 
ate population identified as 
URM, compared to 23 per- 
cent in 2016. Since 2010, the 
proportion of the student 
body identifying as African 
American has risen from 6.2 
percent to 10.9 percent. 

The progress report also 
lists various exhibitions and 
talks that aimed to foster a 
more inclusive culture at 
Hopkins. For example, Hop- 
kins recently began hold- 
ing JHU Forums on Race 
in America. The report also 
highlights the University’s 
efforts at strengthening its 
relationship with the City, 
such as the HopkinsLocal 

economic inclusion  pro- 
gram, as well as BLocal, a 
citywide coalition of busi- 
nesses in the Baltimore area. 

Alston said that the BSU 
is continuing to hold the 
University accountable and 
holding meetings with offi- 
cials to assess their progress. 

“We are not giving up 
on pushing our demands,” 
he said. “The BSU is not 
going to forget our politi- 
cal action in fall 2015... We 
sure as hell are not going 
to forget what they prom- 
ised in the Roadmap.” 
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Foreign Affairs Symposium speaker draws protests Endangered Data Week 
B calls for open access 


SYMPOSIUM, From Al 
She criticized the way the 
protest was executed. 

“This is a place where 
you can express dissent, 
but that’s not the appropri- 
ate way to go about it, and 
it’s not the appropriate time 
to do it in,” Hintz said. 

Given the nature of the 
she 


event, Was not sur- 
prised by the protest. 
“We knew that this 


could be an event in which 
there could be potential 
disruptions,” she said. “It’s 
about an exchange of views; 
it’s about giving people the 
time to speak.” 

Bagbug called the protest 
an act of terrorism. 

“What he did is 100 per- 
cent a terrorist action,” he 
said. 

The talk then continued, 
despite the fact that about 
three-fourths of the audi- 
ence had left during the 
first protest. 

Hintz noted that the 
U.S. has previously sup- 
ported the People’s Pro- 


tection Units (YPG), a 
predominantly Kurdish 
militia group in Syria 


known for fighting against 
ISIS. This has caused some 
tensions in U.S. relations 
with Turkey. 

Basbug addressed this 
and explained that he 
views YPG as a terrorist or- 
ganization. 

“Any organization that 
uses terror aS a means to 
get its objectives is a ter- 
rorist organization in prin- 
ciple,” he said. “It doesn’t 
make any difference what 
their object is.” 

Three more protesters 
rose out of their seats and 
were escorted outside by 
members of campus secu- 
rity. FAS and European Ho- 
rizons decided to end the 
event and evacuate audience 
members from the building 
due to security concerns. 

Flint Arthur, one of the 
protesters and a mem- 
ber of Friends of Rojava 
in America, a Baltimore- 
based, pro-Kurdish orga- 
nization, explained after 
the event that he attend- 
ed to protest the Turkish 
government’s attacks on 
Kurdish people. 

“We're out here protest- 
ing that Hopkins is provid- 
ing a panel for this general 
that’s been responsible for 
so much Kurdish death. 
And he is still justifying the 
attacks on Afrin,” he said. 

According to Arthur, Re- 
cep Tayyip Erdogan, presi- 
dent of Turkey, has lim- 
ited free speech and fought 
Kurds in order to increase 
his chances at winning the 
2019 elections. 

“Erdogan restarted the 
war with Kurds and de- 
stroyed the city of Caesarea 
and launched the campaign 
on Afrin to bolster his po- 


litical posi- 
tion for the 
elections. 
They shut 
down any 
attempt 
at speech 
within Tur- 
key. They 
just — shut 
down the 
Women’s 
Moar zeal 
in Tur- 
key. They 
shut down 
Kurdish 
newspa- 
pers, televi- 
sion stations,” he said. “Any 
dissent against the Turkish 
state... is regarded as terror- 
ism.” 

Arthur also believes 
that the recent arrest of the 
Turkish regional director 
of human rights organiza- 
tion Amnesty International 
demonstrates Turkey’s sup- 
pression of free speech. 

“They arrested the direc- 
tor of Amnesty Internation- 
al in Turkey. The director of 
Amnesty International is in 
jail in Turkey because ev- 
eryone who disagrees with 
Turkey’s nationalist, geno- 
cidal, hegemonic process is 
a terrorist,” he said. 

Arthur also said that the 
talk did not offer an equal 
opportunity for dissenting 
opinions and 
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In an email to The News- 
Letter, the executive direc- 
tors of FAS and the ex- 
ecutive board of European 
Horizons addressed the in- 
cident in a joint statement. 

“While we respect the 
freedom of expression of ev- 
ery individual who attends 
our events, the way in which 
the protesters expressed 
themselves caused distress 
to audience members,” they 
wrote. “We made it clear that 
they would have an oppor- 
tunity to voice their opinions 
during the Q&A segment of 
our event. However, when 
it became clear that an or- 
derly discussion could no 
longer take place, we, along 
with the campus security on 
site, had the audience mem- 
bers leave the 


that the ques- 


building due 


tion and an- If they wanted to _ security 
swer session concerns.” 
would not to have = FAS and 
have been discussion, then European 
sufficient. Horizons ac- 
“If they they would have knowledged 
wanted to invited more than the role of 


have a dis- 
cussion, then 


they would 
have invited 
more than 


just one per- 

son to talk a Turkish nation- 
alist position. They didn’t 
have a discussion. They 
provided him a platform 
uncontested to say whatev- 
er he wants,” Arthur said. 

Seyid Riza Dersimi, 
who is Kurdish, also pro- 
tested the event because 
of Basbug’s support of the 
bombing of the city of Af- 
rin, in which many Kurdish 
civilians died. Dersimi crit- 
icized Hopkins for inviting 
Basbug to speak at FAS. 

“Shame on Johns Hop- 
kins bringing this fascist 
general,” he said. “He kills 
babies every day, every sin- 
gle day, and this is shame- 
ful, Johns Hopkins. They are 
killing innocent people, they 
are bombing every day.” 

Dersimi also defended 
his choice to protest, saying 
that it was a peaceful dem- 
onstration. 

“I’m very peaceful, I am 
not attacking no one,” he 
said. “This is my right. First 
amendment.” 


just one person.” 
— FLINT ARTHUR, 


today’s politi- 
cal climate in 
expressions of 
dissent. 

“The For- 
eign Affairs 
Symposium and European 
Horizons are non-politi- 
cally affiliated groups. The 
views held by our speakers 
do not necessarily reflect 
those of our organization, 
our moderators or our staff 
members,” they wrote. 
“With this in mind, we 
encourage diverse view- 
points at our events. We 
allot time at each event for 
a public question and an- 
swer session during which 
attendees may personally 
address our speakers.” 

FAS and European Ho- 
rizons also addressed con- 
cerns of audience safety at 
future events. 

“Foreign Affairs Sym- 
posium and European Ho- 
rizons takes the security 
of attendees very seriously 
and will take necessary 
precautions at our future 
events to ensure that all 
those present feel safe,” 
they wrote. 

Senior Omer Kama at- 
tended the talk because he 


PROTESTER 


In the Feb. 15, 2018 edition of The News-Letter, in the article, 
“I ocal artist’s work addresses slavery and racism,” the original 
version of the article stated that Paul Rucker was a 2015 
Guggenheim fellow. He was actually a 2017 Guggenheim 


fellow. 


In the March 1, 2018 edition of The News-Letter, in the article, 
“SGA considers new election guidelines among other legislative 
“measures,” Aran Chang’s name was originally misspelled in this 


“pronouns. 


Or. 
pn eee 


article. Additionally, The News-Letter 
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misidentified his gender 
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Several audience members interrupted the talk and were escorted out of the auditorium. 


is Turkish and was interest- 
ed in hearing Basbug speak. 

“It was really exciting 
to come and see him, but 
[the protesters] didn’t let 
him speak, unfortunate- 
ly,” he said. 

Kama believed that the 
protests were disruptive to 
the event. 

“You couldn’t hear any- 
thing [Basbug] said,” Kama 
said, “They should have 
protested by asking ques- 
tions. This is America, this 
is supposed to be a civi- 
lized country. Why are they 
just interrupting the speech 
instead of asking what, in 
their minds, would be hard 
questions?” 

Junior Stavros Atlam- 
azoglou attended the talk 
because he is a member of 
European Horizons. He 
was disappointed that the 
talk ended early. 

“He didn’t really talk 
that much. I would love 
to get his perspective on a 
wide variety of issues, but 
unfortunately we didn’t get 
the chance,” he said. 

He believes that the 
protests were counterpro- 
ductive. 

“It’s an inefficient way 
to express your views, be- 
cause you lose your voice 
by doing it,” he said. 

Atlamazoglou went on to 
say that the protest resulted 
in confusion at the event. 

“Other than knowing 
that they were protesting 
the Afrin operation, we 
didn’t know the reason 
why they were protest- 
ing, so it would have made 
more sense for them to just 
come up during the dis- 
cussion section and point 
out particular issues in a 
peaceful manner,” he said. 

Freshman Sofia Ruiz is 
also a member of European 
Horizons. She appreciated 
the protests because they 
offered her insight into the 
different views of audience 
members. 

“Tm a big fan of protests,” 
she said. “I just wish we 
could’ve had the Q&A ses- 
sion as well.” 

Eriza Stephen, a student 
at the College of William 
and Mary, also attended the 
talk. Like Ruiz, she wished 
she had been able to hear 
more of Basbug’s opinions. 

“Tt really would’ve been 
interesting to hear more 
about General Bagbug’s 
views on what terrorism 
is,” she said. 

Stephen addressed the 
effects of the protests on 
the event and was also dis- 
appointed that there was 
no question and answer 
session. 

“Protests are great. It 
would’ve been better if 
they happened outside in- 
stead of in the middle of 
the presentation,” she said, 
“I was a little disappointed 
that there was no question 
and answer period.” 


David Saveliev contributed 


reporting. ‘” 


By DRAKE FOREMAN 
For The News-Letter 


Endangered Data Week, 
a collaborative effort across 
campuses, nonprofits, _ li- 
braries and other institu- 


| tions to raise awareness for 


datasets that are in danger 
of being deleted, repressed, 
mishandled or lost, took 
place last week from Feb. 26 
to March 1. 

As a part of the effort, 
seven staff members work- 
ing under the Sheridan Li- 
braries hosted an event on 
March 1 to teach students 
about the importance of 
improving public access to 
data and finding the mech- 
anisms to preserve it. 

This event was one of sev- 
eral held during the week. 
In the morning, staff mem- 
bers hosted guest speakers 
from Open Baltimore to talk 
about the initiatives they 
were undertaking to make 
data about the city of Balti- 
more more openly available. 

Mara Blake, data ser- 
vices manager at Hopkins, 
said that she was at a dif- 
ferent institution before last 
August and that this is the 
first year they are hosting 
events for Endangered Data 
Week at Hopkins. 

The team responsible for 
making the event possible is 
from the data services and 
archives units of the Sheri- 
dan Library. They have been 
working with various re- 
searchers who want data. 

Therefore, the team has 
been involved in efforts to 
help preserve data so that 
access can continue for re- 
search and teaching uses 
on campus. Members noted 
that, especially in an aca- 
demic research setting, ac- 
cess to data is crucial. 

Blake noted that many 
team members are involved 
in data rescue outside of 
Endangered Data Week. 

“We are part of a broader 
effort to rescue or preserve 
government produced data, 
particularly federal data as 
well,” she said. 

Blake believes that data 
rescuing should not just 
be limited to various insti- 
tutions, organizations or 
specialists, but can be done 
by students and other indi- 
viduals without expertise. 

At the event, she hoped 
to give students the practi- 
cal tools needed to identify 
available data and to also 
preserve data somewhere 
sustainable so that access 
can continue. 

The event started off 
with a presentation on the 
underlying concepts be- 
hind endangered data. Reid 
Boehm, data management 
consultant at Hopkins, ex- 
plained the various ways 
data can be important, 
aside from research, in al- 
lowing people to do the 


work they need to do or to 


simply live their lives. 

For example, some may 
need to use government 
data to navigate through 
flood plains. If they did 
not have access to data, it 
would limit their ability to 
travel. 

Other examples Boehm 
mentioned where data is 
important included profes- 
sions in agriculture, busi- 
ness and health. 

Those involved in ag- 


riculture may need data’ 


on weather patterns to 
make decisions on what to 
do with their crops. Busi- 
nesses may need data on 
market prices and trends to 


make informed decisions. 

For public health, it may 
be important for people 
who have medical issues 
to have access to health in- 
formation. In these ways, 
many have specific reasons 
why data might be impor- 
tant to them. 

Boehm explained that all 
of such data can be threat- 
ened in two key ways: gov- 
ernment shutdowns and 
lack of funding. 

“You probably remem- 
ber a couple weeks ago 
when the government shut 
down for a couple of days. 
This is the sort of thing that 
happens periodically. A lot 
of times when you go to 
websites during that time, 
you see these notifications 
that there’s suspension of 
these services or that you 
are unable to or have lim- 
ited access,” they said. 

Boehm stated that there 
are a lot of things going on 
behind the scenes to pre- 
serve data and that when 
there is not enough fund- 
ing or when the govern- 
ment shuts down, it can 
sometimes lead to a lapse 
or degradation of data. 

“If you don’t have the 
right amount of funding 
or have the right personae, 
the files may not be main- 
tained during a shutdown. 
There may or may not be 
additions to the system, so 
there might be a collapse, a 
lag or a scheduling backup 
for preservation activities,” 
they said. 

Following the presen- 
tation was an interactive 
session where the _ staff 
demonstrated how to use 
DataLumos, an archive for 
valuable government data 
resources. DataLumos is 
used to safekeep and dis- 
seminate U.S. government 
and other social science 
data. The staff gave a step- 
by-step introduction into 
how to use DataLumos to 
store data. 

According to Geospatial 
Services Librarian Bonni 
Wittstadt, one of the most 
important things that 
makes DataLumos reliable 
is its organization system 
of data. Users have to take 
three key steps when stor- 
ing data. The first is search- 
ing through the database to 
verify that the data the user 
is about to input is not al- 
ready part of DataLumos. 

“You wouldn’t want ev- 
erybody to be depositing 
and saving the same data, 
since we would then have 
thousands of copies of the 
same data,” Wittstadt said. 

The second step is up- 
loading the data. Finally, 
the third step involves de- 
scribing the data. The user 
does this by creating a 
metadata, which is essen- 
tially a description of the 
data that includes the title, 
data producer, summary of 
the data and the URL. This 
will make the data findable 
in the future, 

Blake stated that the key 
focus of Endangered Data 
Week is about making sure 
that access to as much open 
data is possible for the pub- 
lic. Her team is motivated to 
get more people to become 
involved in helping pre-— 
serve data through using 
tools such as DataLumos. 

“It’s exciting now that 
there are so many tools 
that make it accessible for 
lots of people to partici- 


_ Pate without a lot of back- 
ground knowledge and 


skill,” she sai iid 
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Universily proposes a private police force to patrol Baltimore campuses 


POLICE, From Al 
as black students, the mi- 
norities, safer 
pus.” 

Sophomore Taylor Rich- 
ter said that he rarely hears 
of incidents of racial profil- 
ing at other universities 
and is wary of taking too 
radical of a stance. 

“I do understand that 
there’s certain stigmas with 
police, and oftentimes cer- 
tain socioeconomic groups 
feel disenfranchised by 
the police and that other 
people don’t,” he said. “The 
fact is most universities in 
the country have their own 
university police force, and 
it’s not something you hear 
about negatively.” 

In her statement, Ridge 
wrote that the University 
would seek feedback from 
the Hopkins community 
and its neighbors to guide 
the planning process. 

“We expect that all mem- 
bers of our Johns Hopkins 
and neighborhood com- 
munities would be treated 
fairly and respectfully at all 
times. Our goal is to build a 
model university police de- 
partment that reflects con- 
temporary best practices,” 
she wrote. “This includes 
upholding the core values 
of our institution, includ- 
ing strong commitments 
to freedom of expression, 
community engagement, 
equity, inclusion, transpar- 
ency and accountability.” 

Emeline Armitage and 
Mira Wattal, the co-pres- 
idents of Students. for a 
Democratic Society (SDS), 
shared several of the 
group’s concerns with the 
proposal, which include 
racial profiling, an uptick 
in police violence against 
students, and increasing 
the division between the 
University and the Balti- 
more community. 

SDS released a petition 
to the formation of a pri- 
vate police force on Tuesday 
morning detailing many 
of their concerns, which at 
press time had almost 1,600 


on this cam- 


signatures. Almost 1,000 
of those signatures were 
Hopkins students. Over 


200 alumni and 200 com- 
munity members signed the 
petition, and the remaining 
signatures comprised of fac- 
ulty, staff, parents and stu- 
dents at other universities. 

Wattal said the mur- 
der of Tyrone West in 2013 
was an example of violence 
from a university police of- 
ficer. West was a black Bal- 
timore resident who was 
killed after officers saw a 
bulge of suspected drugs in 
his sock and attacked him 
as he attempted to escape. 

She said that she is wor- 
ried these incidents would 
occur at Hopkins. Wattal 
said that recently, two stu- 
dents of color were arrest- 
ed and detained at Loyola 
University Chicago. 

“These police officers ar- 
rested them because they 
didn’t have their ID, but 
that’s not a reason to arrest 
a student,” Vetta said. “It 

WV, — 
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Many students are wary of possible consequences of the police force. 


just shows the concern that 
comes with over-policing 
at college campuses.” 

Loyola University Chi- 
cago is among many institu- 
tions throughout the coun- 
try with a private police 
force. Most public univer- 
sities currently have their 
own force, as do private 
institutions like the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the 
University of Chicago. 

Ridge also wrote that, 
should the bill pass and 
authorize Hopkins to pro- 
ceed, they will seek input 
from community members 
and then work with BPD to 
hire and train officers for 
the Hopkins department. 

Armitage added that she 
was surprised that Hopkins 
would work closely with the 
BPD. 

“(They are] probably the 
most corrupt police depart- 
ment in the country,” she 
said. 

She added that they have 
recently come under scru- 
tiny for corruption and sub- 
standard policing practices. 

Armitage also said 
that a private police force 
would be a logical con- 
tinuation of the relation- 
ship between the Univer- 
sity and Baltimore, which 
she called exploitative 
and racist. She said that it 
would also increase gen- 
trification around Hop- 
kins campuses. 

“This fits very well into 
Baltimore and Maryland 
as a whole trying to white- 
wash the city, make it more 
palatable for investors 
— for Under Armour, for 
Amazon,” Armitage said. 

She added that robberies 
committed by non-affiliates 
make up only part of crime 
on campus. 

“The vast majority of 
violence is student-on-stu- 
dent, mostly sexual assault 
and rape,” she said. “The 
problem is that those sexu- 
al assaults and rapes aren't 
reported nearly as much as 
robbings and muggings, 
so we have a completely 
skewed view of what crime 
looks like on campus.” 

Some other students feel 
as though the creation of a 
private police force would 
increase safety on and 
around Hopkins campuses. 
Richter said that he used to 
get an alert about an armed 
robbery almost every day. 

He agreed with Armit- 
age that the alleged corrup- 
tion in the BPD was con- 
cerning, referring to recent 
news about the Gun Trace 
Task Force, which impli- 
cated several police officers 
for stealing guns and drugs 
from citizens to resell on the 
street among other crimes. 

However, he sees po- 
lice corruption as a reason 
to support the creation of 

a private force. He said 
that independence from 
the BPD will give the Uni- 
versity’s security services 
greater stability. 

“Right now, BPD is under 
intense scrutiny, and there's 
a possibility that the entire 


department will come crum- 
bling down in some dramat- 
ic court case,” he said. “I’m 
not sure that Hopkins, with 
all of their acreage in Balti- 
more, is comfortable going 
through a police lapse.” 

According to Richter, 
Hopkins could also ease 
some of the financial bur- 
den on the BPD through 
the creation of a_ private 
police force. He said that it 
was interesting to consider 
the amount of money the 
BPD spends on patrolling 
the neighborhoods around 
Hopkins campuses. 

“That money could be 
better used by Baltimore 
for public health and social 
work,” he said. “Hopkins 
has the money to spend that 
Baltimore maybe doesn't, 
and it’s not really fair for us 
to mooch off of Baltimore.” 

He added that the Uni- 
versity already contracts 
armed off-duty BPD of 
ficers to patrol on and 
around Hopkins campus- 
es. A private force would 
simply replace those of- 
ficers, he said, rather than 
increase police presence. 

He said that while some 
students may feel disenfran- 
chised by a private police 
force, he does not think the 
creation of a private force 
would pose a huge change. 

“A lot of people are act- 
ing as if this area has never 
been under police jurisdic- 
tion and now it will be,” he 
said. “Would you rather be 
under Baltimore police or 
Hopkins police? I would 
rather be under Hopkins 
police because I feel like 
I would have more say in 
those policies.” 

Junior Harrison Folk 
agreed that a private police 
force would increase the 
safety of students and com- 
munity members. 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Folk wrote that he 
was less concerned about 
the areas on campus and 
more worried about the 
neighboring areas. 

“T have seen a rise in crime 
in my third year here as op- 
posed to the first two years. 
However, since the Univer- 
sity has placed on foot Hop 
Cops in the neighborhoods 
neat campus, this crime has 
been reduced significantly,” 
he wrote. “Where more of- 
ficers are needed is in the 
neighborhoods where the 
students live — specifically 
on St. Paul, Calvert and Guil- 
ford streets.” 

He added that armed of- 
ficers would make him feel 
safer during active shooter 
situations and wrote that he 
thinks the University decid- 
ed to pursue this decision in 
the wake of recent discourse 
about mass shootings. 

According to Folk, the 
University should not have 
informed students before 
the legislation entered the 
Maryland House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“Now that the bill is 
introduced and there is a 
significant shot at it get- 
ting passed, the University 
wants to be as transpar- 
ent as possible,” he wrote. 
“Also, maybe the Universi- 
ty hopes that some students 
could get involved and let 
their voices be heard so the 
bill can get passed.” 

Sophomore Alyssa 
Thomas said that the Uni- 
versity has not given stu- 
dents enough time to pro- 
vide thorough input. She 
said that Hopkins should 
have sent out a survey on 
the state of public safety on 
campuses. 

Though Daniels wrote 


in his email that students 
would be involved in the 
creation of a private police 
department, Thomas said 
that it was not fair because 
it already assumed that the 
creation would be under- 
Way. 

“T guess I’m a little bit 
skeptical,” she said. “From 
the inception of this idea, or 
it having even any weight, 
it should have been dissem- 
inated to the public.” 

She added that the Uni- 
versity could use the re- 
sources that would fund a 
private police force to fund 
other initiatives that would 
combat high stress and 
anxiety for students. 

“Some of those mon- 
etary resources should be 
allocated towards mental 
health efforts or somehow 
moving forward to creat- 
ing more of a student union 
— something that will de- 
crease existing levels of 
anxiety and _ depression 
and just general stress,” 
she said. “Right now what 
they're doing is increasing 
it, especially for people of 
color or queer folks.” 

Thomas, like Armitage, 
worries that current crime 
reports disproportionately 
reflect crimes by black male 
non-affiliates, rather than 
crimes like sexual assault 
that occur on campus. She 
added that this makes stu- 
dents of color feel unsafe. 

According to Thomas, 


the creation of a private po- 
lice force would also deep- 
en distrust between the 
University and the commu- 
nity, as community mem- 
bers would that the 
creation of a police force 
implies that non-affiliates 
are perpetrators of crime. 

“Non-Hopkins affili- 
ates who live around here 
would that they are 
being put in 


feel 


feel 


‘BPD already patrols the 
area with guns, so having a 
dedicated police force that 
has a mandate to protect 
students and the commu- 
nity around here could be 
beneficial,” he said. “It’s 
not like it’s unheard of to 
see someone with a gun 
around here.” 

According to Wessells, 
the current security offi- 

cers are in- 


a box,” she 
said. 


Senior 


“The fact is that 


most universities 


effective in 
policing the 
areas around 


Preston Wes- campus. He 
sells agreed jn the country said that his 
with Thom- ; . friend was 
as that the have their own mugged last 


University 
should have 


university police 


semester and 
saw a secu- 


made the an- force.” rity officer 
nouncement drive past 
earlier on. — TAYLOR RICHTER, while the 
“We could SOPHOMORE mugging was 
have had a in process. 
brainstorm- Wessells 


ing session with the admin- 
istration before they clearly 
lobbied to have this bill 
created,” he said. “I’m sure 
there’s still a lot of planning 
to be done, so I’m sure even- 
tually, if they do it correctly, 
they will get student input, 
but it would have been nice 
to know earlier.” 

He did, however, agree 
with Richter’s argument 
that a private police force 
would simply replace exist- 
ing patrols from the BPD, 
rather than heighten a po- 
lice presence. 


said that while the officer 
might have influenced the 
situation had they stopped, 
they often do not have the 
power to enforce safety 
measures. 

“There are so many 
armed robberies in the 
neighborhood that having 
a patrolling force that isn’t 
armed — what are they sup- 
posed to do if they stumble 
upon a guy with a gun?” 
he said. “How are they 
supposed to stop someone 
who’s more heavily armed 
than [themselves]?” 
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Its all Greek to me: My. 


thoughts On sororities 


Mylit- 


Amelia Isaacs 
From Across the Pond 


s I sit on the 
floor of my 
room __look- 
ing around 
for some in- 
spiration about what to 
write about this week, I’m 
realizing that I’ve somehow 
managed to miss what is 
literally right in front of me, 
all around me and on me — 
not seeing the woods for the 
trees and all that, I guess. 

No, that wasn’t the clue 
to some sort of frustratingly 
simple riddle — this week 
is “secret week**. My room 
has been completely covered 
in presents from my wonder- 
ful big. There are t-shirts and 
handmade canvases and 
a massive flag on my wall 
(don’t worry AMR II RAs, 
it’s not a fire hazard) and bal- 
loons and baked goods from 
my gbig (aka my big’s big), 
and the amount of time and 
love that has gone into all of 
this is incredible. 

I actually don’t want to 
move anything because it 
looks so pretty, which is why 
Iam currently sitting on the 
floor of my room and not on 
my t-shirt covered bed or my 
balloon covered desk. 

For anyone who doesn't 
know what secret week is, it’s 
basically one week where all 
the “littles” in a sorority (aka 
new members) are showered 
with love and affection (aka 
t-shirts, food and serenades) 
from their “bigs.” This all 
leads up to “reveal” at the 
end of the week i.e. when the 
littles find out who their bigs 
are (hence the name “secret 
week” — it all kind of makes 
sense right?). 

Anyway, while that might 
all seem obvious to most (if 
not all) Americans reading 
this, the idea of secret week, 
bigs, littles and even sorori- 
ties in general is an entirely 
foreign one for anyone that’s 
well... foreign. I can’t speak 
for every country (I haven't 
done my research), but at 
least for me, as a Brit, my 
knowledge of sororities be- 
fore coming to Hopkins was 
limited to whatever I had 
seen in American movies. 

I tried my best to not form 
assumptions about what so- 
rorities were like, but I can’t 
pretend that when I told my 
friends I was definitely go- 
ing to university in Amer- 
ica, one of their first ques- 
tions wasn’t “God, you're 
not going to join a sorority 
are you?” or that my reply 
wasn’t “Do I really seem 
like someone that would 
join a sorority to you?” 

I'm not writing about this 
because I want to convince 
anyone to join a sorority or 
to change anyone’s minds 
about what they think about 
them. But when explaining 
to my friends, or attempt- 
ing to explain to my friends, 
what happens during secret 
week, I realized that it makes 
absolutely no sense. 

Just from my obligatory 
Snapchat story yesterday 
(day one of secret week) I 
have already had so many 
messages from my friends 
back home. The apr 
range from, “What ihe hell 


is Hotterthanachili 
tlemilly??” (The Facebook 


page my big made for me) | 


to “Are they hazing your | 
“Wow you're | 


Gillian Lelchuk & Jacob Took 


bedroom?” to 
so American now.” 
Ironically, the friend who 
sent me that last message 
actually 
ship and is American... 


given American citizenship 
as well as a bunch of t-shirts 
on my bed yesterday...? 

The point I’m trying to 
make is that Greek life in 
general is a very American 
concept. The closest thing 
we have to it in the UK are 
probably sports clubs or 
a few boys’ clubs and se- 
cret societies at Cambridge 
(The Riot Club would be our 
equivalent to Animal House | 
guess...) which are not really 
the same thing at all. Appar- 
ently (according to Google) 
there are a few frats in Lon- 
don and Scotland, but I 
doubt they are anything like 
our idea of frats. 

When trying to explain 
to my friends what I’ve been 
doing with my sorority so 
far or even just what’s been 
happening for secret week, 
none of it makes any sense 
to them. And, when you 
think about it, there’s not re- 
ally any way to explain why 
a group of boys sang to you 
outside of the library after 
class or why your room is 


covered in t-shirts and bal- | 


loons and cakes. 

But that doesn’t mean that 
I'm enjoying this week, or 
my sorority, any less because 
of it — they’re all probably 
just jealous anyway. I can’t 
wait to do all of this for my 
little next year. 


has dual citizen- | 
but | 
clearly as someone who is | 
now in a sorority, I am the | 
most American of the two of | 
us — maybe I was actually | 


| (like Jacob), 


where an incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and _ thrive... 


How my body image has affected my identity 


The ey Aue 


rowing up, 
we face a lot 
of social pres- 
sure about the 
way we look. 


| Spending hours staring in 


the mirror, agonizing over 
every little detail of our ap- 


| pearances is a trope of the 


modern middle schooler, but 
in reality that struggle con- 
tinues far into adulthood. 

For some queer people 
those social 
pressures are only ampli- 
fied. But for me, being a 
woman interested in other 
women has offered me a 
sort of solace from the pa- 
triarchal expectations im- 
posed on women’s bodies. 

When I was a kid, I went 
to the same summer camp 
for six years starting in 
fourth grade. Around sev- 
enth, the girls in my cabin 
started paying more at- 
tention to what they wore. 
They’d stand in front of 
the bathroom mirrors and 
complain about their acne 
and their weight because 
their jeans were a little too 
tight, and the boys in Cabin 
Four might notice. 

I never felt like I fit in 
with all the girls trying to 
impress the boys at camp. 
And now I know the main 
reason for that was because 
I don’t like boys, but when 
I was 12 I thought it was 
because I didn’t look like 
the other girls. I weighed 


more than the other girls, 
and | didn’t feel comfort- 
able in a lot of the types of 
clothes they wore. 

I thought boys wouldn't 
like me because I didn’t 
look like other girls or 
dress like other girls. But 
I think that’s fairly univer- 
sal for 12-year-old girls. We 
are conditioned by society 
to need to feel pretty and 
desired, to seek approval 
from men and boys. I hope 
every girl and woman can 
escape that pressure. For 
me, coming out as queer 
helped me realize I don’t 
need to impress anybody 
but myself. 

I think there’s always 
going to be a desire to im- 
press the person you’re in- 
terested in. We're always 
going to 


more faith in women than 
in men to return that favor. 

In this context, as in 
many contexts, I agree with 
Gillian — women are better 
than men. Unfortunately 
I’m a man who, for what- 
ever reason, is attracted to 
other men. 

Gillian and I have both 
dealt with social expecta- 
tions about the way our 
bodies look, but I recon- 
ciled with those expecta- 
tions differently. They cer- 
tainly came to impact my 
queerness differently. 

Back in those middle 
school days, I was super 
self-conscious about my 
weight. I was a chubby 
child, and was teased for 
it regularly, but my anxi- 
ety about my body far 
surpassed 


want to feel 
beautiful. 
But I feel saf- 
er with other 
women. I 
don’t feel like 
I need to con- 
form to an 
unrealistic 
beauty stan- 
dard because 
my partner 
will have experienced the 
same pressures. 

This is definitely an 
oversimplification — un- 
fortunately I can’t blame 
everyone’s body issues on 
men. And women who date 
women might feel an added 
pressure to look a certain 
way to match the body type 
of her partner. 

But I've always felt safer 
and more comfortable in 
my own skin with wom- 
en. Because I don’t care if 
someone I date wears dou- 
ble zero jeans or has curves 
in all the “right” places. I 
would never expect some- 
one to look a certain way 
for me, and I guéss I have 


I feel safer with 
other women. I 
don’t feel like I 
need to conform in 
to an unrealistic 
beauty standard. 


the bullying. 
Every time | 
went clothes 
shopping, ev- 
ery time I ate 
something 
public, 
every time I 
saw the hot 
models on 
packs of un- 
derwear, _ it 
reminded me how much I 
hated the way I looked. 

My struggle with my 
body image peaked in fresh- 
man year of high school. I 
was beginning to realize that 
I was gay, and I was gaining 
weight at an alarming rate. 
That summer, I weighed the 
same as I do now but was al- 
most a foot shorter. 

Losing weight during my 
sophomore year gave me the 
confidence to embrace my 
sexuality because it let me 
feel better about myself. At 
the time, losing weight was 
something I needed, because 
it absolved a lot of the stress 
about my body that I had 
wrangled with for years. 


But now, looking back, I 
wish that I had been more 
comfortable with myself. I 
wish that I could have had 
the confidence to express 
myself. I wish that the ex- 
pression of my sexuality 
wasn't contingent on con- 
forming to social pressures 
about image. 

Everyone struggles 
with anxiety about their 
image to some extent, but 
in my experience those 
anxieties are heightened 
for gay men because there 
are unreasonably high 
standards of body image 
in the gay community. I 
would love to blame that 
on The Straights, but the 
reality is that most of 
those standards are self- 
imposed. 

For a lot of gay men, the 
expectations about body 
image stem from a history 
scarred by the AIDS epi- 
demic. Physical weakness 
and emaciation were seen as 
telltale signs of AIDS, so gay 
men in the 1980s bulked up 
as a way to show that they 
didn’t have the disease. It 
was also seen as a way to be 
more manly to compensate 
for doing... things that were 
perceived as unmanly. 

If you want to look mus- 
cular because it makes you 
feel manly, or because you 
want to be able to pick up 
your significant other in 
an ambitious dance move 
or because you like the 
thought of beating up your 
enemies, that’s great. 

But you do not have to be 
fit to be sexy. You can rocka — 
crop top with a thick belly. 
You don’t have to look any 
type of way to find a place 
in the queer community. If 
other people in that com- 
munity enforce negative 
expectations about the way 
your body should look, 
that’s their problem. 


Some interesting facts on the upcoming International Women’s Day 


Ariella Shua 
Internet Expeditions 


his Thursday, I’m 
sure that many 
of you will be 
getting ready for 
the weekend as 
usual. But many of you will 
also likely be getting ready 
for a different type of day — 
International Women’s Day. 
Several groups across cam- 
pus and Baltimore have been 
preparing to commemorate 
the event. But I’ll be honest, 
I’ve never heard of Interna- 
tional Women’s Day before. 
Yet it sounds like an 
annual event that nearly 
everyone can get behind. 
Curious, I decided to find 
out exactly what this day is 
about, and now I’m just sur- 
prised that I’d never come 
across it before. 

‘Here are the questions — 
and answers, helpfully pro- 
vided by the internet — that 
I found more pressing than 
the questions my professors 
had assigned this week: 


What is International 
Women’s Day? 
According to the official 


_website,.International Wom- 
~ we ‘ 


en’s Day is meant to cel- 
ebrate the various achieve- 
ments of women across the 
world in cultural, political 
and social matters. It is also 
supposed to promote and 
increase awareness of the 
need for gender equality. It 
has been celebrated world- 
wide for over 100 years. 

The day is seen as a com- 
bination of celebration and 
advocacy. In most places, it 
is not just a day for women 
to celebrate, but it is a time 
to highlight the accomplish- 
ments of women in particu- 
lar. How the day is observed 
depends on each country’s 
specific needs and goals 
for women; there is no one 
blueprint for the day. 


Why was International 
Women’s Day started? 
Fifteen thousand women 
marched through New York 
City in 1908, demanding 
better wages and working 
hours for their jobs, as well 
as voting rights. The next 
year, the Socialist Party of 
America introduced the 
first National Women’s Day, 
under the leadership of 
Theresa Malkiel and Aira 
Salazar. In 1910, the day was 
commemorated once again. 

Meanwhile, another So- 
cialist organization, the In- 
ternational Socialist Wom- 
en’s Conference, had held 
its first meeting a few years 
before. At the second meet- 
ing, in Copenhagen in 1910, 
Clara Zetkin of Germany 


suggested that there be an 
international day for wom- 
en, held at the same time 
throughout multiple coun- 
tries, that would strongly 
promote women’s suffrage. 

The women represent- 
ing 17 countries at the Con- 
ference agreed, and more 
countries began to celebrate 
the day with each passing 
year. In 1913, the date of the 
commemoration was set to 
be on March 8 internation- 
ally and has been celebrat- 
ed on this date ever since. 

Though International 
Women’s Day began with 
a focus mainly on women’s 
suffrage and the right to be 
elected to office, as the times 
have changed, so have the 
goals of each year’s celebra- 
tion. The United Nations be- 
gan officially celebrating the 
day in 1975. Since 1996, they 
have instituted a different 
theme for each year. 

The UN theme for 2018 
is “Time is Now: Rural and 
urban activists transform- 
ing women’s lives.” The In- 
ternational Women’s Day 
website lists a separate cam- 
paign theme. Under the title 
“#PressforProgress,” _ there 
is a primary focus on more 
justice-seeking movements 
like #MeToo and #TimesUp. 


Has International 
Women’s Day caused 
any actual change? 

Yes and not just for 
women. In 1917, a demon- 
stration was held in the 


Russian capital, then called 
Petrograd. Because it was 
International Women’s Day, 
the majority of those pres- 
ent were women. 

The day began peacefully 
enough, with posters declar- 
ing that the demonstrators 
were patriotic but wanted 
many Russian policies (not 
just concerning women) to 
be changed. 

However, in the attiert 
noon, female textile work- 
ers joined the crowds and 
began chanting for “bread 
and peace.” Their forceful 
energy spread, and male 
workers began joining as 
well. The atmosphere be- 
came one of outright hos- 
tility to the status quo, and 
the crowd began chanting 
against the Czar. 

By the end of the day, 
over 100,000 Russian work- 
ers were on strike. The Czar 
wound up abdicating four 
days later. Of the many fac- 
tors that led up to the Rus- 


sian Revolution, the actions 
of the women who were 
commemorating _ Interna- 
tional Women’s Day played 
an important role. 


How is International 
Women’s Day 
celebrated now? 

Over 100 countries rec- 
ognize the day in some 
way, with over 25 having 
made the day an official 
holiday. In some countries, 
such as. Chile and Croatia, 
the day has morphed into 
a more lighthearted wom- 
en’s appreciation day, with 
men giving women gifts. 
In others, such as Roma- 
nia, the day is similar to 
Mother's Day. 

Several countries have 
even declared International 
Women’s Day a holiday for 
women only. Of all celebra- 
tions worldwide for this 
important day, these are the 
ones that I would be fasci- 
nated to see taking place. 


MOLLY ADAMS/CC BY 2.0 
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The Hopkins culture of 
collaborative suffering 


Carmen Schafer 
In My Humble Opinion 


“ 


hat are 
you 
look- 
ony Se 
fOr r= 
ward to most in college?” 

For any of who expected 
to party a lot, find your soul 
mate, achieve academic 
success or join a fraternity 
in good standing with the 
University: I’m sorry for 
the loss of your high school 
hopes and dreams. 

I get it, though, because 
when I was in high school 
and people asked me what 
I was most looking for- 
ward to in college, I an- 
swered, “Having access to 
a 24-hour library.” 

Hear me out. 

Iam both physically and 
mentally incapable of get- 
ting work done in a room 
that contains furniture suit- 
able for sleeping. Given that 
I took a nap in the Gilman 
Atrium last week, as well 
as Garland 


culture that is not isolated 
to Brody or even to Hop- 
kins, but is certainly con- 
centrated there. 

If you don’t vocalize 
how stressed you are, is it 
even possible for you to be 
stressed? And even if you 
do frequently vocalize your 
stress, is it even possible that 
you could be more stressed 
than I am? (Read: no.) 

If you don’t incessantly 
complain about how much 
work you have, would you 
still have work? Would 
deadlines still exist? Would 
your exams still take place? 

If you don’t regularly 
compare your enormous 
workload to that of less 
rigorous majors, can your 
course of study really be 
considered difficult? Is the 
future value of your degree 
directly correlated to how 
much it inflated your ego 
during undergrad? 

If you don’t verbally 
question why you chose 
Hopkins at least once every 
three days, will your edu- 
cation amount to anything? 

If you're not miserable, 
are you even trying? 

Don’t get me wrong: 
The culture of collabora- 
tive suffering that exists on 
this campus is a culture to 
which I have shamelessly 
contributed. As a general 

rule, I’m not 


Hall on Mon- 
day  morn- 
ing, I fully 
acknowledge 
the argu- 
ment that 
anywhere is a 
bed if you try 
hard enough. 
That being 
said, I think 
we can all 
agree that some environ- 
ments are more conducive 
to sleeping than others. 

This unfortunate real- 
ity, combined with the 
fact that despite not being 
a STEM major I am in fact 
an individual with respon- 
sibilities, frequently forces 
me to venture outside the 
comfort and safety of my 
bedroom. 

In high school, Star- 
bucks was my go-to locale 
— an oasis of productivity 
that facilitated the creation 
of some of my best and only 
work second semester of se- 
nior year. However, despite 
a need for caffeine that I 
would prefer to recall as a 
torrid love affair and not a 
problematic addiction, my 
relationship with Starbucks 
was confronted every night 
with our one irreconcil- 
able difference: No matter 
how many hours of work I 
had ahead of me, Starbucks 
insisted on closing every 
night at 9 p.m. 

Brody, the University’s 
pseudo student union and 
signature study space, was 
supposed to be my prom- 
ised land. At last, my poten- 
tial would not be thwarted 
by closing time. The lack of 
caffeine past midnight was 
anon-issue, because I found 
the (fleeting) strength to get 
caffeine-clean the summer 
before college. 

However, upon arriving 
on campus, my naive col- 
lege dreams were mocked 
to death by reality: Though 
Brody is formally referred 


‘to as an environment de- 


signed for collaborative 
learning, I quickly became 


_ disillusioned by its culture 
of collaborative suffering, a 
ae eS 


A 


Misery loves 
company. At 
Hopkins, misery 
is head over 
heels in love 
with company. 


opposed to 
complaining. 
I love com- 
plaining. In 
fact, I love 
complain- 
ing so much 
that I’ve been 
allocated a 
biweekly col- 
umn dedicat- 
ed to it. But 
even though I recognize 
that complaining can be 
therapeutic, I also suspect 
that a widespread culture 
of collaborative suffering 
does far more harm than 
good. 

Misery loves company. 
At Hopkins, misery is head 
over heels in love with 
company, and by breeding 
together they have trapped 
our student body in an 
echo chamber of incessant, 
vocalized suffering. Even 
if you avoid Brody, all of 
your negative feelings are 
guaranteed to be reinforced 
elsewhere. 

Though I was born and 
raised a devout pessimist, 
our student culture doesn’t 
exactly encourage convert- 
ing to optimism. And while 
it’s been easy to blame 
Hopkins for my misery, it 
would be hypocritical of 
me to not also acknowledge 
that I have myself to blame. 
After all, complaining is 
self-reinforcing, and by vo- 
calizing my woes, I have 
only made them and my- 
self more insufferable. 

At Hopkins, lacrosse 


' may be D-I, but students 


have turned suffering into 
an Olympic sport. So this 
year for Lent, regardless 
of whether you subscribe 
to Catholicism, I encour- 
age you to quit. Next time 
you feel the urge to reaf- 
firm your perennial misery, 
maybe try to communicate 
a less self-defeating senti- 
ment instead, for once in 
your college career. 

You may be surprised 
at how tolerable Hopkins 
can be when you're not 
constantly telling yourself 
otherwise. 


and perspectives on life at Hopkins and beyond. 


My answer to the age old question: cats or dogs? 


Alizay Jalisi 
Self Care Stuffs 


poiler alert: I can’t 
choose. I love 
them both for dif- 
ferent —_ reasons. 
But I didn’t al- 
ways start out this way. 
I would say I was born 
a dog lover. Dogs come in 
all shapes and sizes. They 
are generally friendly, 
outgoing and loyal to a 
fault. They make all kinds 
of noises, ranging from 
“rade tas etOme strEnnutte 
rrrrrrrufffff” and more. 
But when I was four, my 
life changed forever. 
On a crisp fall morning, 
I stepped out of my apart- 
ment complex to go for a 
walk with my mom when I 
met the meanest dog ever. 
She was a loud 
chihuahua 
with a raspy, 
growling 
bark, and 
she al- 
most bit 
me when 
I reached 
down 
to pet 
her. And 
her human 
didn’t even try 
to hold her back 
from biting me, 
which was rude. 
For years afterward, I was 
scared to pet a dog again. 
In high school, I vol- 
unteered at the Baltimore 
Humane Society, where I 


COURTESY OF 
GREGORY KONAR 


learned a lot about taking 
care of cats, rabbits, birds, 
mice and *gulp* dogs. I 
also overcame any fears | 
had in the past and really 
fell in love with the brave 
and endearing animals | 
met there. I felt ready to 
have one of my own. In 
college, | adopted 
my forever 
friend. a 
Interest- 
ingly, my 
cat and 
I almost 
Nie.veir 
met. The 
day that | 
went to the 
Baltimore Hu- 
mane Society 


member to help me take 
him out of his cage to a 
playroom. As soon as I put 
him down on the ground, 
he brushed his tail against 
me, crawled right into my 
lap and started purring. It 
was true lurrrrrve. 

Sheroo (that’s Urdu 
for “little tiger”) 
and I have 
been _ in- 

separable 
RMever 


there 
to lay a 
paw on 
my shoul- 
der _when- 
ever I cry, to 


looking for COURTESY OF lick my face 
my first pet, KATHARINESHADLOCK whenever I 
I met many come home 


friends but struggled to 
find the right one for my 
household. 

Some were too energetic 
and loud, others too lazy 
and quiet. I was tired and 
ready to go home, but then 
I decided to look again, one 
last time. I found him. 

As I walked 
past his cage, 
he gazed 
back at me 
with his 
avicier, 
hopeful, 
green 
eyes 
through 
the glass 
door. 
I tapped 
on the glass, and 
he got startled. 
He retreated 
backwards and 
looked away. I sighed and 
moved onto the next cage. 
But I could feel his eyes 
on me, and I just had to 
turn back. I asked a staff 


Why I don't always enjoy 


Bessie Liu 
WriteMe 


y feelings 

toward 

classic 

works of 

literature, 
or more specifically, toward 
British literature, have nev- 
er been outstandingly posi- 
tive. 

I never really enjoyed 
reading Pride and Prejudice 
or Wuthering Heights in 
high school, which wasn’t 
great because we had at 
least an entire year’s worth 
of English dedicated to 
British literature. 

I found it difficult to be 
engaged in the writing it- 
self, let alone to feel sym- 
pathy for the sheer number 
of characters in each novel, 
each with their own sig- 
nificant challenges to keep 
track of. 

What makes a piece of 
literature “good”? This is 
a question that I’ve often 
wondered about. While 
people have different an- 
swers and preferences for 
good literature, I think I 
can narrow my answer 
down to several general el- 


ements: well-written char- 
acters, interesting story- 
lines and style of writing, 
in order of importance to 
me. 

But what makes a good 
piece of literature a “clas- 
sic”? 

Shakespeare is a staple 
of many high school Eng- 
lish literature curricula (for 
AP Literature, I think we 
ended up reading around 
five of his plays), and it’s 
not that difficult to see why. 
I’ve always found the char- 
acters to be the best part of 
stories, and his characters’ 
motivations and_ frustra- 
tions are well thought out 
and well reasoned. 

Moreover, his style of 
writing is grand and grace- 
fully poetic. He has the 
ability to convey certain 
truths about the human ex- 
perience through his writ- 
ing, and Macbeth’s famous 
proclamation that life is “a 
tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying 
nothing” is one of my fa- 
vorite soliloquies. 

Shakespeare is often ref- 
erenced in other works of 
literature, but his literary 
influence extends beyond 
English and into popular 
culture — including the 
selling of Shakespearean 
insult-themed mugs and 
calendars. There’s no rea- 
son why I shouldn't like 
reading Shakespeare. 

Perhaps a part of my 
discomfort with British lit- 
erature can be traced back 


after a long day, to stay up 
meowing with me during 
an all-nighter and to lay in 
bed with me when getting 
out of bed is just way too 
difficult. 

Now if I’ve begun to lose 
any of you heartless crea- 
tures who aren't quite cat 
fans, just hold on a 
minute. I guess 
now that I’m 
a spring 4 
semester ie 
senior, I 
can un- 
abash- 
Cea lay, 
say that 
my favor- 
ite way to 
spend a de- 
pressive episode 
is to lay in bed and 
look at cat and dog 
memes and videos. 

Where do I usually find 
my memes and videos, you 
might ask? In all the Face- 
book groups, of course. 

Good places to start are 


COURTESY OF 
ALIZAY JALISI 


“Cat City” and “Big Heck- 
ing Group of Dang Doggos.” 
And if you're in any of those 
groups already, you know 
that true aficionados don’t 
just appreciate the floofers, 
they speak the lingo. 

That’s right, they can 
communicate in doggo 
speak. If you're still with 
me, here’s a quick, illustrat- 
ed 101 on doggo speak. Re- 
gardless of where you fall 
on the cats vs. dogs debate, 
I think we can find love, 
unity and peace through a 
common language. 

Pupper 

A smol babbie dog, 
hasn’t yet done a heckin’ 
adult. Usually talks in smol 
borks, awoos or ruffs. 

Doggo 

A fully grown dog, still 
sometimes called pupper 
because all doggos are 
really puppers at heart. 
Usually talks in big bork 
borks, awooooooos or ruff 
ruff ruffs. 

Floofer 

A special term reserved 
for our especially wooly 
and furry frens. Could be 
either pupper or 
doggo. 

Kitter 
A smol 
babbie 
ClatiaelO 
tih* cant 
hasn't 
yet done 
a heckin’ 
arceuulete 
Usually 
talks in smol 
mews. 
Catto 
A fully grown 
cat. Usually talks 
in big mews, meows and 
MEOWWWWWWWWS. 
Considers oneself to be 
royalty; hoowmins are 
peasants. 


reading classic literature 


to my high school classes. 
We focused a lot on the 
structure and mechanics 
of writing an essay but not 
so much on how to ana- 
lyze the literature itself 
and how to come up with 
fresh ideas on centuries- 
old texts. 

I remember that one of 
my teachers was often the 
one to make the connec- 
tions for us. Granted, there 
isn’t really a set way to teach 
students how to analyze a 
piece of literature besides 
perhaps allowing students 
to explore the literature 
through discussion-based 
class sessions. 

But discussions hinge 
on the participation of 
your peers. For students 
who didn’t like English, 
didn’t read the assigned 
text or were not inclined to 
speak in class, that poses a 
problem. 

Personally, | whenever 
we would have in-class 
discussions, I would 
sometimes be afraid of 
sharing my thoughts on 
the text out loud, fearing 
that I would say some- 
thing wrong. 

I just wonder some- 
times: If | had read more 
classic novels outside of 
class, on my own, without 
being confined by a cur- 
riculum —_ disproportion- 
ately favoring British clas- 
sics, without the threat of 
an AP test or an in-class 
essay looming overhead, 
would I then have found 


generations. 


more joy in the process, 
even though I would risk 
missing out on the insights 
into the literature that my 
teachers could offer? 

I don’t mean for this ar- 
ticle to be some sort of ex- 
posé on the quality of high 
school English teaching. 
But my experiences with 
reading classic literature 
have been so intertwined 
with my experiences in my 
high school English classes 
that I don’t know how much 
of my apprehension toward 
reading famous classic nov- 
els is actually due to the 
way the novels were taught 
to us, and how much of it is 
due to my own discomfort 
with the properties of the 
literature itself. 

However, this isn’t to 
say that I don’t like clas- 
sic literature in general or 
that I don’t want to read 
more classic novels — not — 
just works by Shakespeare 
but also works by other 
literary legends that were 
never touched upon in my 
high school AP English 
classes. It’s easy to just 
read books and poems 
that are in your comfort 
zone. j 

And even though books 
that are objectively “good” 
might not necessarily be 
the most enjoyable or fun 
to read, there’s still much 
to be gained in terms of 
appreciation for what the 
authors have been able to 

create, which has lasted 
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We need to address crime, but 
creating a Hopkins police department 
is not the solution 


This past Monday, with 
no prior warning, Hop- 
kins students received 
an email from University 
President Ronald J. Dan- 
iels and CEO of Hopkins 
Medicine Paul B. Rothman 
regarding a bill that is be- 
ing introduced this week 
in the Maryland General 
Assembly. The bill “would 
give private colleges and 
universities in Baltimore 
City the authority to work 
with the Baltimore Police 
Department (BPD) to cre- 
ate a university police de- 
partment.” 

This University police 
department would func- 
tion alongside the pre- 
existing Hopkins security 
team, and it would be “de- 
veloped and implemented 
through a detailed agree- 
ment with the BPD.” The 
school hopes to still con- 
sult faculty, students, staff 
and community  repre- 
sentatives to help develop 
what they hope will be- 
come a “model university 
police department.” 

This email came as a 
surprise to students, and 
seems to raise more ques- 
tions than it answers. 

It is unclear whether the 
the University police would 
be a branch of the BPD, or if 
it would be an independent 
entity that works closely 
with the BPD. We have sev- 
eral questions about how 
this force will function. 

Who will this private 
police department be held 
accountable to — the Uni- 
versity or the BPD? How 
will a privately-run po- 
lice force interact with the 
many Baltimore residents 
who fall under its jurisdic- 
tion, who have no direct 
say over how the Univer- 
sity police would be run? 

Crime rates have been 
rising in Baltimore. The 
Baltimore Sun reported that 
the city had its highest 
rate of homicides per cap- 
ita ever in 2017, and Balti- 
more has seen increases in 
all types of crime over the 
past year. 

During this time, scan- 
dal has marred the BPD’s 
reputation. A 2016 Depart- 
ment of Justice report de- 
tailed how the department 
has committed systemic 
civil rights violations. The 
recent Gun Trace Task 
Force trials exposed the 
the deep cancer of corrup- 
tion at the heart of the BPD. 
Both of these revelations 
shed light on a disjointed 
and fraudulent police force 
in need of reform. 


We understand that a 
University police depart- 
ment may relieve some of 
the pressures experienced 
by the beleaguered BPD. 
Creating a University de- 
partment would probably 
reduce the BPD’s need to 
patrol around Hopkins 
campuses and also as- 
suage the fears of those 
who are concerned about 
climbing crime rates in 
Charles Village. 

Despite this potential 
benefit, we hold grave 
concerns about the imple- 
mentation of a University 
police force. President 
Daniels wrote that this 
police department would 
be based on other police 
departments at peer insti- 
tutions in cities like Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. We 
do not think that these de- 
partments are models for 
Hopkins to replicate. 

At the University of 
Chicago, for example, the 
school police were given 
all the rights of the Chi- 
cago Police Department 
but were not subject to the 
Freedom of Information 
Act. The university police 
department was not ob- 
ligated to release any of 
the records of police in- 
teractions. The University 
of Chicago Police Depart- 
ment has been accused 
by numerous sources of 
racially profiling and re- 
peatedly harassing black 
people around campus. 

We are further con- 
cerned that many of these 
officers would be patrol- 
ling areas where Baltimore 
community members live. 
With the University’s many 
campuses spread out across 
Baltimore, would those citi- 
zens be subject to the au- 
thority of a privately run 
police force that they have 
no direct say in or control 
over? This would further 
the divide between Hop- 
kins students and Balti- 
more residents, when the 
relationship between the 
University and its City is 
already filled with tension. 

It seems as though the 
University police depart- 
ment would work along- 
side the BPD, but we do 
not know what will pre- 
vent the BPD’s ineptitude 
from spilling over into 
the University’s proposed 
department. In an article 
published by The Baltimore 
Sun, the police academy’s 
head of legal instruction 
revealed that a third of 
graduating recruits “have 
not demonstrated — that 


s 


they can meet [basic] con- 
stitutional and legal stan- 
dards.” These are unac- 
ceptable standards for the 
City and for Hopkins. 

While it is unclear how 
many students were con- 
sulted about this idea be- 
fore the bill was created, 
the University must con- 
sult us now. We encour- 
age students to share their 
thoughts and suggestions 
in the feedback form Hop- 
kins has created. The Uni- 
versity should not be able 
to make decisions that 
affect its students with- 
out getting a full range of 
opinions from the students 
themselves. 

This police force may be 
one short-term solution to 
local crime, but for lasting 
and meaningful change, 


we must address the un- | 


derlying roots of crime 
in Baltimore. A history of 
racist redlining policies, a 
lack of job opportunities, 
as well as food deserts 
and various public health 
issues are just some of the 
factors that lead to high 
crime rates. We under- 
stand why the University 
wants to directly address 
the uptick in crime, but 
combating systemic prob- 
lems would be a more pos- 
itive and impactful way of 
doing so. 

While Hopkins _ has 
done work in some of 
these areas, more can and 
should be done to try and 
solve some of the deep- 
rooted problems that face 
our city. The creation of 
a University police de- 
partment seems like a 
short-term plan aimed 
at satisfying people who 
will only be here for four 
years, instead of a compre- 
hensive plan that tends to 
the long-term issues that 
surround the Hopkins 
bubble. 

With all this in mind, 
we believe our concerns 
outweigh the police force’s 
potential benefits. The 
administration’s lack of 
transparency has been dis- 
concerting. We are skepti- 
cal that this transparency 
will improve considering 
the school’s past track re- 
cord in communicating its 
plans to students. How- 
ever, this does not mean 
that we will not continue 
to demand the right to 
know what is going on. 
Until more information 
becomes available, we do 
not support the creation of 
a private University police 
force. 
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lip flopping in politics is 


more dangerous than ever 


By SAMUEL FARRAR 


lip flopping” is a very 
charged term in the 
realm of politics. How- 
ever, from Reagan's 
flip from liberal abor- 
tion legislation in California to 
anti-abortion laws in the White 
House; to Nixon’s promise to end 
Vietnam that turned into massive 
escalation; to Lincoln's promise to 
not use federal troops within the 
borders of the Union (a flip we are 
all thankful for) — this process of 
changing agendas is a very nor- 
mal part of a president's career. 

While it may draw some criti- 
cism from the opposing party and 
cost the president half a percent- 
age point in public opinion, flip- 
flops are typically minor and in- 
consequential in the legacy of the 
presidency. No president has been 
known historically for their plat- 
form change. 

That is, until now. These flip- 
flops. usually» happen over a 
long period of time (relative to 
a president’s term, at least), and 
while a president’s agenda may 
shift from one side of the politi- 
cal aisle to the other, they are sel- 
dom radical and typically follow 
national trends. 

For example, in his 2008 cam- 
paign Obama tentatively rejected 
the possibility of gay marriage. 
However, he gradually softened 
this position, until 2015, when he 
fully supported and celebrated 
the Supreme Court decision that 
legalized gay marriage. This shift 
reflected the platform shift within 
the Democratic party. 

Last week, Trump flipped in 
a more extreme manner. In a 
press conference, he criticized 
Congress Republicans for “be- 
ing scared” of the NRA, and he 
espoused support for stronger 
gun control measures. He went 
as far as supporting seizing 
guns from certain people with- 
out due process, saying “take 
the guns first, go through due 
process second.” 

This comment shocked NRA 
supporters and gun control enthu- 


_ siasts alike. However, by the end 


of the week, Donald Trump's aides 
claimed that after a “productive” 
meeting with the head NRA lob- 
byist, he no longer supported any 
of the gun control measures he had 
just promoted a few days prior. 
Politicians across Washington 
were left dumbfounded. Paul 
Ryan expressed exacerbation, 
and Republicans were unsure 
as to whether to support or de- 
nounce the president. Former 
Representative Timothy Roemer 
said, “Many people voted for 
Trump in order to throw a hand 
grenade into national politics. 
It seems he has done the same 


thing to Capitol Hill.” 


Extremely far right and pro- 
Trump reddit community r/ 
The_Donald almost imploded as 
the heavily censored community 
banned thousands of accounts 


that criticized Trump, while it 


tried to maintain the radical po- 
litical identity it had created. 
Trump is volatile, and this 


w 
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Trump changed his stance on gun control quickly, which has implications for all of politics. 


should concern citizens more than 
any of the policies measures he has 
espoused in his short time in office. 
He is a loose cannon, who can go 
off at anytime, and no one can pre- 
dict what he is going to do. His all- 
of-a-sudden approach to proposing 
policy leaves many confused as to 
the impetus of his decisions. 

While Trump switches from 
policy to policy, one thing remains 
constant: He always takes the pol- 
icy to a radical extreme, such as 
switching from arming teachers 
to taking guns from “dangerous 
people” without due process. 

The speed, radical nature and, 
most importantly, the complete 
commitment he gives to these 
policies can leave lasting marks on 
America, even if the policy is only 


a blip on the President’s political | 


map. Take for example, the gun 


debacle. Taking guns from citizens | 


under the guise of public safety 


without due process, even under | 
a relatively small and short-lived | 


program that was stopped quickly 
by Congress and the courts, leaves 
behind it a precedent that can ex- 
empt government policy from re- 
garding basic constitutional rights. 

However, by far the most dan- 
gerous result of this trend is the 
effect it will have on the political 
culture of the nation. We already 
live in the most polarized time in 
American history, and Trump’s 
constant introduction of new radi- 
cal policies and ideas will only 
contribute to the polarization. The 
simple introduction of a radical 
idea by an influential figure of a 
society can bring the idea into the 
realm of relative normality. 

As the parties become more and 
more tied to ideology, one party 
will latch onto an idea at their ideo- 
logical extreme, while the other 
will staunchly refute it, perhaps 
promoting their own opposite but 
equally radical principle to combat 
it. This is the situation that occurred 
with welfare and social security in 
the New Deal era of the 1930s. 

Now taken for granted, the 
welfare policy proposed by FDR 
was very radical at the time. Just 
as quickly as the president's party 
latched on to the policy, the Re- 
publicans of the time tried to dis- 
tance themselves from the radical 
idea as much as possible. This is 
partly how the party became the 
socially laissez-faire party we still 
see today. By constantly introduc- 
ing new radical ideas like this 
into the political culture, Trump 
will serve to push the parties 
even farther apart. 

What comes next, one can only 
speculate. Is it possible for polar- 
ization to reach a critical mass, af- 
ter which there would be no pos- 
sibility of reconciliation between 
the parties? I cannot answer this. 
We, as a nation, are in unmarked 
territory right now. The next spur- 
of-the-moment decision by our 
president could lead us down a 
dark path that no one could have 
predicted. 


Samuel Farrar is a freshman from 
Brevard, N.C. and plans to major in 
political science. He is The News-Let- 
ter’s Social Media Editor. 
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By ALIZAY JALISI 


n Feb. 22, 2018 the 
Task Force on Stu- 
dent Mental Health 
and Well-being re- 
leased a report out- 
lining the insufficiently met mental 
health needs of students and strat- 


| egies to better meet those needs. 
Three 


major recommendations 
called on Hopkins to “promote a 
climate of awareness,” “to provide 
greater access to mental health 
services” and “offer, and in some 
cases require, training on mental 
health awareness and resources for 
faculty, staff, and students.” 

The report mentions briefly that 
certain groups such as students ex- 
posed to violence; first-generation 
college students; students of color, 
especially black students; and 
queer students are more predis- 
posed to suffer from mental illness. 

Despite this recognition, the 
Task Force failed to outline spe- 
cific steps it would take to im- 
prove the mental health of stu- 
dents belonging to these groups. 
With the help of other students 
from diverse backgrounds, I have 
drafted the following list of de- 
mands that should be part of im- 
mediate efforts to prioritize the 
health and wellness of students 
of color on campus. 

Required trainings for faculty, 
students and staff 

I believe that it should not just be 
recommended but in fact required 
that all faculty, staff and students 
attend annual trainings sponsored 
by Student Disability Services and 
the Counseling Center that are 
grounded in an intersectional fo- 
cus on how race, gender, sexuality, 
religion, culture, physical ability 
and socioeconomic status impact 
the risk for particular conditions. 

These trainings must also 
clearly address concrete ways to 
eliminate language that is able- 
ist (like using the words “crazy,” 
“triggered” and “psycho” in inap- 
propriate contexts) and ways to 
communicate with and support 
these students in a culturally-con- 


Why we should 


By MORGAN OME 


his is an election year, 

and for most American 

voters the November 

midterm races for the 

House and the Senate 
are of paramount concern. But 
Americans should also pay close 
attention to elections happening 
abroad, particularly those in Italy, 
because they highlight important 
global trends which have wide- 
reaching ramifications. 

Italy’s geographic __ location 
means that it is often the first des- 
tination for refugees fleeing from 
Africa. And its economy, although 
struggling, is still the eighth largest 
in the world and the third largest 
within the Eurozone. For those rea- 
sons alone, it is important to pay at- 
tention to the nation’s politics. 

On Sunday, a majority of Ital- 
ians voted for populist, anti-es- 
tablishment and anti-European 
Union parties in their national 


election. In doing so, they reject- 


ed the status quo in exchange for 
the promise of radical change. 
About one third of the vote went 
to Movimento Cinque Stelle, or the 
Five Star Movement (M5S), an anti- 
establishment populist party. The 
center-right coalition, made up 
of Lega Nord (Northern League), 
Forza Italia (Go Italy) and Fratelli 
d'Italia (Brothers of Italy) together 
gained around 37 percent. 
* Although what the Italian gov- 
ernment will look like in the fu- 
ture is unclear, it’s clear from this 
election that populists know how 
to win. When Donald Trump was 
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With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 


cordant manner if they happen to 
demonstrate symptoms of anxiety, 
depression and suicidal thoughts. 

Accountability for everyone 

I believe that there should be 
clear language embedded within 
the Codes of Conduct for students, 
faculty and staff prohibiting dis- 
crimination on the basis of psycho- 
logical and psychiatric disorders, 
especially since students of color 
are more likely to be affected by 
such discrimination. Discrimina- 
tion includes, for example, a pro- 
fessor refusing to give a student 
extra time on assignments despite 
receiving documentation of the 
student’s mental illness from a 
psychiatrist or psychologist. 

Furthermore, I believe that an 
anonymous, centralized report- 
ing system should be established 
through joint partnership be- 
tween the Counseling Center, the 
Task Force on Mental Health and 
Well-being, Student Disability 
Services and the Office of Insti- 
tutional Equity. Through this re- 
porting system, students, faculty 
and staff can report instances of 
discrimination and seek justice. 
Hiring more faculty and staff 
of color 
White faculty and_ staff, 
while capable of being allies, are 
simply unable to experience the 
daily instances of racism that 
we face on and off campus. It 
is high time that the University 
hires more faculty and staff of 
color in all departments to serve 
as mentors, role models and 
support systems for students of 
color at this University. In the 
Counseling Center, such efforts 
are already being made, yet the 
needs of students of color are too 
high, too deep and too diverse 
for counselors alone to provide 
adequate care. 

We should not have to resort to 
expensive, non-affiliated therapists 
and psychiatrists (who often end 
up being white). Students of color, 
especially black and Native Ameri- 
can students, should never be feel- 
ing so anxious, depressed and 
isolated to the point at which it is 


difficult for them to function, suc- 
ceed and blossom everyday here. 
An on-campus student center 

While the work that the Office 
of Multicultural Affairs (OMA), the 
Office of LGBTQ Life and Women 
and Gender Resources (WGR) do is 
incredible, they are off campus and 
not frequented by those who do 
not identify as minorities. Further- 
more, even though student groups, 
teams and Greek Life provide em- 
powering spaces for students of 
color, the burden must not be put 
on them alone to create a more in- 
clusive community across the en- 
tire campus. The administration 
and students need to work together 
to create an on-campus center, with 
designated spaces for students of 
color, which would complement 
and further the work being done 
by these student organizations. 

As lenvision it, a student center 
would act as a centralized space 
to host Stressbusters sessions, eat 
pizza, have arts and crafts work- 
shops and whatever else students 
like to do to relax and have fun in 
groups. The student center could 
also provide readily available, 
centralized resources in the form 
of advisors, brochures and work- 
shops for students to maintain 
their health and wellness. 

Such resources could provide 
information on how to register 
with Student Disability Services, 
how to report experiences with 
sexual assault, lists of services of- 
fered by the Counseling Center 
and more, since many students on 
campus currently report not being 
aware of the resources that Hop- 
kins has to offer them. My hope is 
that through these efforts, a stu- 
dent center would foster a greater 
sense of community and therefore 
especially create a healthier atmo- 
sphere for students of color. 


Jordan Britton ‘17, Bhavitha Kotha 
‘18, Naadiya Hutchinson ‘19 and Ifey- 
inwa Egbunike ‘20 contributed to this 
list. 

Alizay Jalisi is a senior Molecular 
& Cellular Biology and Spanish major 

from Baltimore, Md. 


care about the Italian elections 


elected the 45th President of the 
United States, many issued a warn- 
ing that populism was on the rise 
in America. Now people are saying 
the same thing about Italy, includ- 
ing Steve Bannon, Trump’s former 
White House strategist, who was in 
Italy to support right-wing parties 
last week. 

Populism is a neat catchall word 
with a vague definition. Populists, 
therefore, have a unique advan- 
tage: They are able to advocate for 
the needs of “the people” with- 
out clearly establishing who those 
individuals are. They mobilize 
against an established elite, which 
includes the wealthy, the educated 
and those in government, while si- 
multaneously fighting against an 
“other” group. 

In Italy, and in America, this 
“other” group is typically scape- 
goated for society’s problems, 
allowing “the people” to target 
their resentment towards ethnic 
minorities, immigrants, the cor- 
rupt elite and anyone else deemed 
an enemy of “the people.” 

Many fear that technologi- 
cal advancement, increasingly 
diverse populations and a glob- 
al economy will threaten their 
jobs and their security. They are 
scared that they will be left be- 
hind in this changing society and 
that they will become the victims 
of violent terrorists. Populist par- 
ties seize those fears and prom- 
ise to prioritize the true people, 
by supporting a strong national- 
ist agenda. They say “Americans 
first” or “Italians first.” 

Populist parties do not create 


re 


fear or resentment: They simply 
feed off of and exacerbate existing 
feelings. Understanding that popu- 
list parties prey on the fears of “the 
people” but do not propose realis- 
tic policies to address those fears, is 
the key to defeating them. 

To combat the current wave 
of populism, we must commit to 
fighting prejudice both at home and 
abroad. We need a strong, watch- 
dog media to hold parties and in- 
dividuals accountable. In addition, 
we must fact check and scrutinize 
false rhetoric that demonizes asy- 
lum seekers and migrants, instead 
of letting these ideals flourish in 
public discourse. 

We need governments and 
organizations committed to 
preserving human rights. We 
need to create a better educated 
public, one that has the abil- 
ity to discern and distinguish 
between candidates and elect 
those who are capable of ensur- 
ing progress for all. 

Opposition is effective in elec- 
tions but does little to address 
the conditions of voters. Instead, 
proposing pragmatic solutions 
and fighting positive campaigns 
must be the way forward. It is 
not enough to be against M5S 
or Lega Nord, against Trump or 
against populism. We must stand 
for human rights, democracy and 
equality everywhere, not just 
within our own borders. 


Morgan Ome is a junior Writing 
Seminars and Italian double major 
from Hillsborough, Calif. She is a News 
& Features Editor. 
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vents in Baltimore 
this weekend 


Thursday 


HUMBUG: The Great P-T. Barnum Seance 
The Peale Center 
8 p.m. — 9:30 p.m. 

(pening night of a performance/seance focused 
on circus mogul P.T. Barnum, this event features 
authentic artifacts from the man’s life, including the 
Fejee Mermaid. $25. 


The Winter's Tale 
Chesapeake Shakespeare Company 
8 p.m. — II p.m. 

The first show of a four-weekend run, check out 
this classic Shakespearean play on love and second 
chances — a perfect way to get your spring started. 
Tickets start at $16. 


Biggie & Burgers 
theSANDgallery 

9:09 p.m. — 1:09 a.m. 
Baltimore’s only art gallery that also has a mini hip 
hop museum inside of it. Explore this “semi-profes- 
sional” gallery while listening to the music of The 

Notorious B.I.6. while also eating a variety of 
burgers. $20 for a burger and activities. 


Saturday 


Puppet Slamwich 
Black Cherry Puppet Theater 
9:30 p.m. — 11 p.m. 

Come see puppetry for adults, performed by both 
local and visiting puppeteers. Be sure to buy your 
lickets in advance: Their 6:30 p.m. show is already 

sold out. $11.50. . 


The Escape Artist 
The Crown 
7:30 p.m. — | a.m. 
The Escape Artist is joined by fellow musical acts 
Mr. Seaweed, Vorrh and “2 2 1/2 2.” Also be sure 
to check out local vendors offering everything from 


live painting to tarot reading. $7. 


Sunday 


Workout & Whiskey 
Sagamore Spirit 
10 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. 
Spend your Sunday morning doing pilates in the 
Sagamore Spirit whiskey processing room. After- 
ward, sample their signature drink. $25. 
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By ASTHA BERRY 
For The News-Letter 


“Indoor camping” provides fun we ws! 


“He's the smartest per- 
son I've ever met.” “He’s 


| very snarky and sarcastic.” 


| humor, 


“He’s got a dark sense of 


pretty pessimis- 


| tic with his jokes — just a 


warning. But great guy!” 
With the above slew of 
messages blowing up my 


| phone, I nervously texted 
| the aforementioned boy a 


| serial killers, 


couple of “creative” first 
date ideas. 

Making plans for the 
weekend isn’t always easy, 
especially when you're try- 
ing to make a good first im- 
pression. Luckily, as I found 
out, there are plenty of ways 
that you can have a fun 


| time on your next weekend 


date, even if things don't 
exactly go to plan. 

As busy Hopkins stu- 
dents, my date and I strug- 
gled to solidify plans until 
the day of (okay, it was an 
hour before we were sup- 
posed to get together.) I 
called him to figure things 
out because let’s face it, tex- 
ting is so inefficient. Natu- 
rally, I was full of joy when 
he picked up with the Peter 
Pan voice. 

(I had a thing for Peter, 
okay? You're lying if you 
say you didn't.) 

He picked me up from 
McCoy (classy, I know) 
and we went to Daniela 
in Hampden, an adorable 
little family-owned Italian 
restaurant. Everything was 
made in-house, including 
the unexpected surprise 
we ended up taking home 
with us. 

We had the standard 
first-date conversations: 
hometown, pets, favorite 
admittance 


| of vices and crippling in- 


securities. Things were 
going well. We both liked 
memes, so there’s that. 

Was Daniela’s a good 
option for a first date? It 
certainly seemed like it at 
the time. 

Afterward, we popped 
by Charm City Comedy 


Project, where we had ex- 
pected stand-up comedy 
but were met with some- 
thing that seemed like a 
cross between improv and 
a weird sketch comedy 
routine that was impos- 
sible to follow. There were 
only two rows of chairs, so 
we sat on the steps for all 
of five minutes before we 
decided to leave. 

So a poor option for a 
first date. Could we sal- 
vage the night? 

With our previously 
made plans more or less 
undone, we brainstormed 
places to go in Baltimore 
on a Saturday night that 
didn’t involve drinking. 

It was pretty difficult. 

Eventually, I suggested 
we try indoor camping. 
This basically meant do- 
ing camping-like activi- 
ties from the comfort of a 
blanket fort inside a house, 
with heating and no bugs. 

Contrary to what his 
friends’ texts had implied, 
my date was receptive to 
the idea and even drove 
down to CVS so we could 
pick up essential ingredi- 
ents (mostly various kinds 
of chocolate). 

We went back to his 
house, which was messy 
because he hadn't expect- 
ed anyone over. Of course, 
we then found our in- 
ner children and made it 
even messier for the sake 
of building our blanket 
fort. A great thing about 
this date option is that 
you don’t have to worry 
about clutter, though you 
may want to vacuum your 
floors first. 

We made use of all of 
the blankets and pillows 
we could find, using chairs 
to prop up the makeshift 
tent. We worked together, 
and I couldn't help but 
think that a lot of my dates 
end up feeling like team- 
building activities, but it 
was cute anyway. 

Once the fort was up, we 
turned off all the lights and 
lita Yankee candle to serve 
as our “fake fire.” Indoor 
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camping would not be com- 
plete without s’‘mores, SO 
we roasted marshmallows 
over the candle (yes, can- 
dles really do get that hot). 
We used our CVS chocolate 
and graham crackers to 
complete the s‘mores, as Oh 
Wonder played softly in the 
background. 

It was all very Pinter- 
est-y in the best possible 
way. If I were reading it 
as a scene in a YA novel, 
I would think it seemed 
fake, too cute, gross. I was 
aware that I could be doing 
this with literally anyone 
and it would still be the 
epitome of adorable. 

(That means, dear read- 
er, that you can do it too 
and be just as cute.) 

There’s something in- 
credibly cozy about sitting 
in a pile of blankets, with 
the taste of melty choco- 
late in your mouth and 
the warm glow of candles 
while raindrops hit a large 
window. If you can get it to 
rain on your date, I would 
definitely recommend. 

Plus, blanket forts nat- 
urally lend themselves 
to cuddling and talking, 
which makes them great 
for dates and-also most in- 
teractions. 

Of course, _ nothing 
good can last. He said he 
felt nauseous and excused 
himself to go to the bath- 


COURTESY OF ASTHA BERRY 
your living room seem purposeful: Build a blanket fort. 


room. After a while | 
went to check on him and 
heard him throwing up. ] 
told him I wanted to help 
and used my bobby pin to 
unlock the door (yeah, it’s 
kinda badass, I know). 
While throwing up, he 
informed me it was Staph 
Aureus, because the incu- 
bation period was two to six 
hours and he matched all 
the symptoms. His friends 
were not lying, he was a 
nerd: He accurately identi- 
fied the bacteria that had 
caused his food poisoning. 
Maybe I just like taking 
care of people or maybe | 
liked him a tiny bit, but ] 
wasn’t grossed out by the 
vomit. In fact, I told him] 
still thought he was cute, 
and if you still find some- 
one cute while they puke, 
that’s saying something. 
So our cute first dat 
an Italian restaurant and 
a comedy show stretched 
into 22 hours of indoor 
camping and making sure 
he didn’t die from dehydra- 
tion or get too cold on the 
bathroom tiles. But honest- 


ly, it was still the best first 


date I’ve ever been on. 

There are a lot of fun 
things to do over the week 
end in the city. But if you're 
really trying to get to 
know someone, sometimes 
there’s nothing wrong 
with staying in. 


Green Mount Cemetery: more than dead bodies! 


By RENEE SCAVONE 
Your Weekend Editor 


As a rule, I try not to en- 
courage general audiences 
to hang out with a bunch 
of dead bodies. 

However, 
must be made. 

Initially, I felt bad about 
recommending the Green 
Mount Cemetery as a des- 
tination for friends to go 
to when they need to clear 
their minds and take a 
breather. However, I’ve 
recently found the “Visit” 
page on their website; so I 
figure it’s fair game. 

I first went to Green 
Mount for a school assign- 
ment last year, and I was 
honestly surprised at how 
big it was. Some of my fa- 


exceptions 


vorite things about Balti-. 


more are its little pockets 
of green, tiny vacations 
from city life. 
Furthermore, it is home 
to animals that we city 
dwellers don’t usually get 
to see, including foxes, 
owls and, though spotted 
only once, a wild turkey. 
While there’s another 
article to be written about 


the amount of easily ac- 


~cessible natural spaces in 


urban environments, when 
one only considers Green 
Mount for its most whole- 
some qualities, the space is 
certainly a delight. 

Of course, there is the 


matter of the hundreds ~ 


of tombstones rising out 
of that beautiful grass — 
definitely a big part of the 
aesthetic. 

If you want to go in with 
a flexible sort of plan, you 
can purchase a map and 
some other informational 
materials at the front gate. 

I recommend going 
down “Oliver’s Walk,” 


which takes visitors to the 


highest spot in the cem- 
etery. From there you can 
look out to the Inner Har- 
bor and see the city’s sky- 
line. 

If you want the full ex- 
perience, however, there’s 
really only one way to go 
about it: a walking tour 
guided by Wayne Schaum- 
burg. 

The Hopkins grad and 
retired Baltimore City 
Schools teacher will not 
only take you to some of 
Green Mount’s most fa- 
mous graves but can pro- 


a ’ 


vide additional historical 
facts about the cemetery 
itself. 

The next set of Mr. Scha- 
umburg’s tours are May 5, 
12, 19 and 26. 

_ Of course, if you’re more 
of a choose-your-own-ad- 
venture type, you can go 
rogue without a map or 
a guide. If so, you should 
come in knowing whose 
graves you want to see and 
where those graves are. 

Green Mountusesa very 
straightforward number- 
ing system for its graves, 
which, can be looked up 
online. Of course, you have 
to make sure to check out 
the final resting place of 
our very own Johns Hop- 
kins, but my personal fa- 
vorite grave belongs to 
John Wilkes Booth. 

The assassin is buried 


under a plain, nameless 


tombstone, with a bigger 
marker to assure guests 
that it isn’t just a poorly 
placed rock. Of course, 
there’s also a very obvi- 


ous indicator; Visitors have — 


covered the stone in pen- 
nies as an homage to Presi- 
dent Lincoln. ’ 
_ There’s also the cem- 


~ go, but have fun expl 


etery’s sprawling collec- 
tion of names we know 
and sort of love: Latrobe, 
Walters and Enoch Pratt 
are just some of Green 
Mount'’s most notable “res- 
idents.” 

If you're not into the 
morbid, make the trip for 
the architecture at least. 
The on-grounds chapel is 
a gothic revival piece de- 
signed by John Rudolph 
Niernsee and James Craw- 
ford Neilson and can be 
visually described as “Evil 
Disneyland Castle.” 

There are other build- 
ings, but what more could 
you ask for? 

To get to Green Mount, 
you can take the JHMI to its 
Station North stop and head 
south on St. Paul Street from 


_ there. Take a right on Lafay- 
-ette and then keep walk 
ing until you see one of the 


cemetery’s big stone walls. 
Walk south alongside it un- 
til you get to the entrance on 
Greenmount Avenue and 


OliverStreet. 


Be respectful when you! 


and tell a bunch of m 
actors and philanthr¢ 


ists 
Isayhi. 
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Professor Eric Puchner 


discusses his latest work: 


By CHAEBIN JEON 
For The News-Letter 


On March 1, 2018, Hop- 
kins Writing Seminars Pro- 
fessor Eric Puchner read 
from his new collection of 
short stories, Last Day on 
Earth, spoke with host Nate 
Brown, and answered ques- 
tions from Brown and the 
audience. The event was held 
from 7-8:30 p.m. at the Ivy 
Bookshop in Bird in Hand. 

Puchner debuted with his 
first short story collection, 
Music Through the Floor, while 
his second novel Model Home 
was a finalist for the PEN/ 
Faulkner Award and won a 
California Book Award Sil- 
ver Medal for fiction. 

Last Day on Earth is his 
third book and focuses 
on family and its com- 
plications: a depressed 
woman tasked with tak- 
ing her niece 


for the first time,” he said. 


Brown noted that Puch- | 
ner’s characters all seem to | 


have the desire to change or 
improve in some way. 

In 
stated that he was, “preoc- 


response, 


cupied with the way our | 
bodies betray us with age,” | 
and mentioned his dislike | 
of the idea of coming-of- | 
age stories, saying that they | 


were cliche and that people 
were always changing. 
“Life is a series of dis- 


illusionment,” he _ said, 
laughing. 

Then Puchner began 
reading through “Last 


Day on Earth,” a story 
with the same title as the 
book. After the reading, 
Brown began a_ second 
round of questions. 

When asked about the 
locality of his stories, Pu- 
chner said that the details 

of Southern 


and nephew 
trick-or- 
treating; a 
teenage boy 


“Your writing 
gets better and 


California 
fascinated 
him because 
of its bizarre 


afraid that better and better and surreal 
his mother f nature: the 
may be aro- with each story cookie-cutter 
bot; a teen- h tal 99 housing de- 
age boy that you write. velopment, 


who tries to 
save his es- 
tranged  fa- 
ther’s dogs 
from going 
to the shelter; and a reluc- 
tant father who brings his 
baby to a party with coke. 

The event began with 
a preliminary round of 
questions from Brown, 
who asked Puchner about 
the start of his career. Pu- 
chner stated that he sent 
in stories many times by 
mail, before online sub- 
missions were widespread. 
One story, which he had 
sent to The Atlantic, was 
rejected by the editor. But 
it was a good kind of rejec- 
tion — a handwritten note, 
which came attached to 
the regular letter. 

“T felt like I made it be- 
cause I got a handwritten 
letter,” Puchner said. 

When asked about wheth- 
er he wanted to make edito- 
rial changes to his previous 
books, Puchner said that he 
was “mortified by some sen- 
tences.” But he also said that 
he is busy focusing on newer 
stories. 

“Your writing gets bet- 
ter and better and better 
with each story that you 
write,” he said. 

Talking about one of his 
stories, “Beautiful Mon- 
sters,” Puchner said that 
the story came to him in a 
dream. 

“I saw a group of 35-year- 
olds who looked like chil- 
dren, seeing a grown-up 


— Eric PUCHNER, 
WRITING SEMINARS 


Spanish Co- 
lonial ar- 


PROFESSOR chitecture, 
mini-malls 
and __ desert 

communities. 


When asked if he wrote 
about places he had never 
been to, Puchner said, “I 
don’t write about places if 
I haven't been to them... it’s 
not a moral issue... if you do 
it, more power to you. I’d 
just feel like a fraud.” 

Brown also asked about 
the endings of Puchner’s 
stories, how characters who 
don’t seem fully resolved 
still seem to be in a better 
overall place than before. In 
response, Puchner asked, 
“How do you scratch an itch 
the reader has with irresolu- 
tion?” He then inferred that 
one would need to “act a 
reserval that is a subtle form 
of a reprieve.” 

Puchner also said that 
he sometimes leaves 
enough at the end of the 
story so that the reader 
would know that some- 
thing would happen after 
the end that would compli- 
cate the situation. 

“After all,” he said, “that 
happens a lot in life. Things 
aren’t tied up so neatly.” 

During the Q&A, Puch- 
ner answered a question 
about how much of oneself 
one should put in fiction. 

“One hundred percent 
of fiction of autobiographi- 
cal... writing is about your 
own emotional experi- 
ence,” he said. 
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Eric Puchner read at the local coffee shop/bookstore Bird in Hand. 
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Bmore act celebrates the release of album Riddles 


By WILL SCERBO 
For The News-Letter 


Ed Schrader has stood 
the test of time as a local 
legend in “alternative” Bal- 
timore, from performing 
with local comedy group 
Wham City, to hosting a 
pop-up spaghetti restau- 
rant, to his t-shirt series 
“Cats On The Lake.” 

However, a full pic- 
ture of Schrader would 
be incomplete without his 
eponymous band Music 
Beat, consisting of him and 
bandmate Devlin Rice. 

The pair are known for 
their short bursts of dis- 
torted tom-and-bass post- 
punk, over which Schrader 
lets loose all manner of vo- 
cal hysterics from Bowie- 


esque croons to panicked 


| screaming. On their latest 
| record, Riddles, the band 
| has expanded their sound. 


Co-written and _ pro- 
duced with— Baltimore’s 
own auteur of symphonic 
pop mania Dan Deacon, 
Music Beat’s palette on 
Riddles has widened dras- 
tically compared to their 


COURTESY OF WILL SCERBO 
| Ed Schrader and Music Beat put on a high-energy show at Metro Gallery on March 2. 


relatively sparse records 
Jazz Mind and Party Jail. 
Deacon’s trademark player 
piano and vocal manipu- 
lation appear through- 
out Riddles, deepening 
Schrader and Rice’s sound 
to new levels. This new 
style is akin to the maxi- 
malism of ‘80s synth-pop 
but not without Schrader’s 
mantra-like vocal lines. 

On March 2, Schrader 
and Rice tore up a sold-out 
show at the Metro Gallery 
with supporting act Wume 
to celebrate Riddles’ release, 
kicking off their spring 
tour with a bang. 

The opening act was 
the Baltimore band Wume, 
the dynamic duo of April 
Camlin on drums/vo- 
cals and Albert Schatz on 
modular synth. 

Their meditative krau- 
trock stylings consist main- 
ly of Schatz adding and 
subtracting layers of synth 
arpeggios from a sound- 
scape upon which Camlin 
lays down beats. 

The polyrhythmic inter- 
play between the two on 
some of the songs is mas- 


terful, 
pecially on 
the tracks 
where 
(Ges aqh ita 
seamlessly 


es- 


switches 
rhythms 
after a 
blistering 
tom-heavy 
buildup. 
Cam- 

also 
drums live 
with Dan 
Deacon, 
whose in- 
tense drum parts require 
speed and endurance, but 
I think her true skills as a 
drummer are showcased 
in her own band. Camlin 
has great technique, but 
instead of opting for flashy 
solos, she instead focuses 
more on evolving, complex 
grooves, like Can’s Jaki Li- 
ebezeit. 

Having seen Wume 
more than once over the 
past three years, it’s safe 
to say they’ve stepped up 
their game. Their set of 
mostly new material feels 
tighter and more blissful, 
with jamming segments 
that build to soaring 
highs. 

Schatz even pulled a vio- 
lin out and ran it through 
an echo effect, producing 
a psychedelic screeching 
noise, like an acoustic ver- 
sion of a ‘buildup before 
the drop’ synth rise. Con- 
sider me excited for what- 
ever projects the duo has in 
store for 2018. 

After Wume played, 
Schrader and Rice took 
the stage in a Giants jacket 
and a suit, respectively, 


lin 


Artivism Day displays the power of art 


By RUDY MALCOM 
Staff Writer 


A floormate, much to my 
chagrin, recently declared 
that the humanities and the 
arts were unimportant. He 
argued that being able to 
communicate well is great, 
but only science, technol- 
ogy, engineering and math 
are critical to civilization’s 
survival and success. 

Artivism Day on March 
4 at Impact Hub Baltimore 
in the Station North Arts 
and Entertainment District 
demonstrated the absurdi- 
ty of his claim. As its web- 
site describes, the venue 
serves as a “part innovation 
lab, part coworking space, 


part civic forum” that pro- 
vides a “space that connects 
[its] members to the ideas, 
resources, and people they 
need to make tangible so- 
cial impact.” 

The event honored the 
efforts and achievements 
of some of Baltimore’s fin- 
est creative organizations 
and individuals — poets, 
singers, dancers, violinists, 
drummers — of a variety of 
ages to generate awareness 
for and combat violence in 
the City. 

For example, Artivism 
Day celebrated Baltimore 
Ceasefire, whose members 
— among other undertak- 
ings — have communicated 
with members of gangs and 
urged them not to commit 
murder. 

Last month, the City 
went 12 days without a sin- 
gle homicige. Given that the 

~ 


Baltimore Sun reported this 
August that “someone is 
killed in Baltimore every 19 
hours,” this is worth noting. 
Artivism Day was con- 
vened by Sheila Gaskins, 
the founder of Artparthied, 
and Kenneth Morrison, the 
executive director of Dew 
More Baltimore. 
Artparthied, according 
to Gaskins in an interview 
with BmoreArt, seeks to 
create a desegregated, eq- 
uitable and 
inclusive 


its website, is 
“dedicated to 
using art and 
community 
organizing as 
tools to increase community 
engagement.” 

Dew More Baltimore’s 
programs amplify the voic- 
es and develop the leader- 
ship skills of young people 
through the arts, particu- 
larly spoken-word poetry, 
in order to stimulate social 
reform. 

Many participants of 
Artivism Day recited their 
spoken-word poetry to re- 
buke, for example, rape 
culture, police brutality 
and the disproportionate 
amount of violence in black 
communities. 

Their captivating and 


— KARTER BURNETT, 
SOPHOMORE 


evocative _ performances, 
which highlighted their 
mastery of cadence and 
word play, rendered pro- 
found insights and call for 
immediate action. 

U.S. Poet Laureate Tra- 
cy K. Smith, at her Turn- 
bull Lecture in the Mudd 
Auditorium last October, 
proclaimed that reading 
poetry is a political act. 
Writers, she said, can use 
verse to take a stand or ed- 

ucate readers 
about an is- 


arts scene « ° sue — teach 
without — in- There's them __ that 
equities for legislation and they are part 
and racism eC of a_ social 
‘against art- YES, there’s problem. 
ists of color. protest, but art Smith ex- 
Dew More * plained that 
Baltimore, is another form the _ speaker 
according to ae that” forces the 


reader to ac- 
cept the for- 
mer’s author- 
ity and their 
crafted expe- 
riences and emotions. 

Indeed, sophomore Kar- 
ter Burnett, who performed 
at Artivism Day and is in- 
volved with Dew More Bal- 
timore, emphasized that 
this ability of art may be 
attributable to its illumina- 
tion of the personal impact 
of social ills. 

“There’s _ legislation, 
and yes, there’s protest, 
but art is another form of 
that, and it’s really impor- 
tant to show people what 
happens on an individual 
level,” Burnett said. 

Burnett also spoke about 

See ARTIVISM, Ra 


and it was immediately 
clear that this was a new 
kind of Music Beat show. 
Without his red tom-tom 
drum — a common fea- 
ture of Music Beat’s live 
performances — Schrader 
pulled some dance moves 
from the Sam _ Herring 
playbook, leaping around 
and gesturing to the audi- 
ence as they began the set 
with “Dunce.” 

The band had _instru- 
mentals playing in the 
background — including 
drummers David Jacober 
and Jeremy Hyman, saxo- 
phonist Andrew Bernstein, 
and guitarist/cellist Owen 
Gardner, the latter two 
from fellow Baltimore band 
Horse Lords — and cred- 
ited the expansive cast of 
guest musicians on Riddles 
between songs. 

This new live  ap- 
proached worked, but I 
felt a kind of sad nostal- 
gia watching them play 
a longer, heavier version 
of their classic “Sermon” 
without Schrader pound- 
ing his red tom like a 
madman. 

In fact, most of their old 
songs had rewritten drum 
parts on a full kit which re- 
ally hyped up their more 
fun songs like “Laughing” 
and “Pink Moons” from 
Party Jail. They played ev- 
erything from Riddles ex- 
cept for the instrumental 
meditation “Humbucker 
Blues.” 

The new songs sounded 
fantastic, minus a_techni- 
cal slip-up during the title 
track where Rice’s bass tun- 
er malfunctioned and cut 
the sound out temporarily. 
While fixing the issue, the 
audience was treated to one 
of Schrader’s trademark 
acapella —_ improvisations, 
which might have veered 
into a Sting song at some 
point. 

Each track was preced- 
ed with Schrader explain- 
ing his idiosyncratic lyrics, 
which seem to alternate 
between bizarre — story- 
telling, abstract imagery 
grounded in social com- 
mentary and just straight- 
up “oo00000”-ing. 

My favorite stories he 
told were about “Kid Ra- 
dium” and “Culebra,” two 
of the more melodic high- 
lights from the new record. 
“Kid Radium” talks about 
how the lack of regulation 
of dangerous chemicals (ra- 
dium and lead) affects the 
poor in Baltimore, Freddie 
Gray in particular. 

“Culebra,” meanwhile, 
discusses the beautiful is- 
land off the coast of Puer- 
to Rico, where the ruins 
of old sugar plantations 
stand in juxtaposition to 
the abject poverty on the 
island. 

They closed the show 
out with the brutal “Rats,” 
which one might recog- 
nize from the Deacon- 
scored Rat Film that was 
released last fall. | was a 
bit disappointed that this 
was the only song where 
the audience broke out 
into a mosh pit, but Music 
Beat’s set was so diverse 
in intensity that it prob- 
ably wouldn't have fit the 
entire time. 

Overall, Schrader and 
Rice packed the house 
and proceeded to bring 
it down with a set show- 

casing all their shredding 
skills. Catch them on tour 


if you can! 
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ARTIVISM, FROM B3 
the disconnect between 
Hopkins students and the 
City. 


“You think, ‘Oh, that’s | 


never going to happen 
to me, especially when 


youre in the privileged 
position being at Hopkins. | 


You think, ‘Oh, that’s hap- 
pening outside of Balti- 


Getting that individual 
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Hopkins Symphony Orchestra incorporates beatboxing in concert 


By CLAIRE BEAVER 
For 7he News-Letter 


On Saturday, March 5, 
The Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra took a leap in a new, 
more modern direction by 
introducing a new element 
to the classical concerts they 
are known for: beatboxing. 

The Hopkins Symphony 
Orchestra is a group com- 
posed of students, alum- 
ni, faculty and musicians 
from the community. 

Together, this collection 
of musicians forms a full 
orchestra with the goal of 
combining their unique 


| backgrounds and _ experi- 
more,’ but it’s not, it’s here. | 


level of ‘this is affecting | 
my family’ calls people to 


action,” they said. 
Together, Burnett and 
freshman Giuliana Ni- 
colucci-Altman recited a 
poem in which they de- 


nounced what they believe | 


to be flaws in the Univer- 


sity’s relationship with the | 


rest of Baltimore. 


“It’s a piece that criti- | 
cizes Hopkins and its re- | 


lationship with the com- 


institution, 
taking away or displacing 
communities,” Nicolucci- 
Altman said. 

She admitted that she 
had worried that their 
performance would be re- 
ceived poorly due to a stig- 
ma associated with their 
being Hopkins students, 
who generally are insulat- 
ed from violence. 

“People were skeptical 
about Hopkins being there 
because of the reputation 
that we have as a privi- 
leged, sheltered, isolated 
few that don’t really care 
about Baltimore,” she said. 
“The fact that we were 
there represents our com- 
munity outreach and that 
we care and that we're 
here to listen and that we 
have something to say, as 
well.” 

She described the re- 
warding nature of the ex- 
perience. 

“It was well-received. 
People were telling us af- 
terwards that they liked 
our performance, and that 
was so gratifying because 
not only were they accept- 
ing us into the conversa- 
tion, but they were inter- 
ested in what we had to say 
and wanted to hear more,” 
she said. 

Burnett stressed that 
though Hopkins does have 
volunteer-based efforts, it is 
imperative that such initia- 
tives continue. 

Although we are young 
people, Artivism Day af- 
firmed our potential to incite 
social change. 

The event’s first act 
featured a large group of 
children from WombWork 
Productions of various ages 
(younger than us), who 
spoke, sang and danced in 


a superbly delivered con-. 


demnation of youth vio- 
lence and urgent demand 
for reform. 

The performers  de- 
manded the acknowledg- 
ment of racial trauma and 
the lies of white supremacy 
and discussed how police 
corruption and material- 
ism cultivate internalized 
destruction in black males 
by age 10. Police brutal- 
ity isn’t only a threat, but 
a “brainwashing residual 
from slavery.” 

“Save our city and the 
lives we cherish,” they 
chanted. “If we don’t act 


now,our city will pegish.” 


f 


historically | 


ences to bring music to the 
Hopkins area. 

Their concerts are free 
for Hopkins students and 
cost $12 dollars for Hopkins 
faculty, staff, and alumni, 
as well as for the general 
public. 

Due to the construc- 
tion currently underway 
in Shriver Hall, the group's 
performances have been re- 
located to the Bunting Mey- 
erhoff Interfaith and Com- 
munity Service Center, just 


| across from the tennis courts 
munity — Hopkins as an | 


te 


-— 


on Homewood Campus. 
This performance be- 
gan as expected, with a 
performance of the “Rosa- 
munde Overture” by Franz 
Schubert. It was beautifully 
played, with the members 
of the orchestra clearly at- 
tuned to each other and the 


conductor. 

It was clear that this 
group put in the effort and 
hours of work required to 
play such a piece. 

The next pieces were 
“Overture” and “Dance of 
the Comedians” from The 
Bartered Bride by Bedfich 
Smetana, a Czech composer 
to those less familiar with 
the classical music scene. 

The pieces were again 
beautifully played by the 
orchestra, and this was the 
point when they introduced 
Shodekeh’s beatboxing. 

Shodekeh is a musical 
accompanist that specializ- 
es in beatboxing and vocal 
percussion. He is a faculty 
member and accompanist 
at Towson University’s De- 
partment of Dance and at 
Duke University’s Ameri- 
can Dance Festival. 

At the beginning of his 
songs with the Orches- 
tra, he was less than im- 
pressive. Barely audible, 
he made almost solely 
swooshing sounds, which 
didn’t seem very well-re- 
hearsed. 

Additionally, Shodekeh 
was not keeping the same 
time as the conductor, and 
the disparity was noticeable. 

However, as the piece 
continued, he picked up 
the pace and added extra 
sounds and more compli- 
cated rhythms and styles to 
his performance. 

By the time “Overture” 


was Over, f 
the au- 
dience, 
which had 
initially 
been un- 
certain 
of — what 
to make 
of Shode- 
keh’s_ per- 
formance, 
was _ less 


———— 


uncom- 


COURTESY OF THE HOPKINS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


fortable. The Hopkins Symphony Orchestra performed with the beatboxer Shodekeh this past weekend. 


Rather, 

they had clearly perked up 
and were engaged for the 
remainder of his time on 
stage. 

The beatboxing solo 
that Shodekeh performed 
between pieces is what 
made his performance 
truly worthwhile. Shode- 
keh showed off his range 
and ability to mimic more 
than just the wind, a high- 
light being when he imi- 
tated a record scratching. 

A smooth _ transition 
from this solo into the next 
piece where he collabo- 
rated with the Orchestra 
solidified his aptitude for 
music and allowed his true 
abilities to show through. 

He continued into 
“Dance of the Comedians” 
with confidence, further 
displaying his skill. 

What had started off 
as a rocky performance 
turned into a pleasant and 
interesting set combining 


the classical and the mod- 
ern in a refreshing way. 

There was a brief inter- 
mission after Shodekeh fin- 
ished his performance. 

When the audience re- 
turned, the Orchestra 
closed with “Symphony No. 
7 in D Minor Op 70” by An- 
tonin Dvofdk, another less- 
er-known name typically 
reserved for those with or- 
chestral backgrounds. 

This piece was longer 
than I personally bar- 
gained for. It felt like the 
concert began to drag a 
bit towards the end. Still, 
there is clearly great tal- 
ent among the players in 
the Orchestra. 

The night lasted about 
two hours in total, minus 
the discussion with Max 
Derrickson, Jed Gaylin and 
Shodekeh that preceded 
the concert. 

The next and final per- 
formance by the Hopkins 


Symphony Orchestra for 
the 2017-18 season is sched- 
uled for Sunday, April 29 at 
3 p.m. It will again be lo- 
cated at the Bunting Mey- 
erhoff Interfaith and Com- 
munity Service Center. 

For the student looking 
to spend an afternoon lis- 
tening to well-rehearsed, 
complex orchestral music, | 
highly recommend attend- 
ing their next concert. 

There will not be beat- 
boxing at this event, which, 
based on their struggle to 
effectively blend the two 
styles, seems like it will be 
a plus. 

While joining forces 
with Shodekeh was a val- 
iant effort to attract more 
people to their concert, the 
Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra is better off focus- 
ing on their area of spe- 
cialty and playing what 
they usually do — classi- 
cal music. 


“I don’t understand why people get so heat- 
ed about the Oscars. The Academy chooses 
something, it’s probably not what you want — 
who cares? That being said, LADY BIRD was 
ROBBED, and Greta deserved better.” 

- Katherine Gillis ‘21 


“The 2018 Oscars brought very little surprises, in- 
cluded a questionable montage of war films, and 
was about an hour and a half too long. That being 
said, it was about time Guillermo Del Toro was hon- 
ored for his artistry. Say what you want about The 
Shape of Water, but that man loves what he does un- 
abashedly.” 
- Luis Curiel ‘18 


“I get that the Oscars is not meant to be only about 
award presentations, but the filler segments were pain- 
fully boring. Regarding Best Supporting Actress, Alli- 
son Janney was brutally unflinching in her portrayal 
of Tonya Harding’s mother LaVona to great effect. But 


' Laurie Metcalf deserved that Oscar for her beauti- 


fully complex portrayal of Lady Bird’s mother Marion 
McPherson, hands down. Playing the ‘evil mother’ is 
not easy, but playing a much more typical mom and 
still making her interesting is a lot harder.” 

- Catherine Palmer ‘18 


“America the brave — 
where our leader is orange 
and we fuck fish-men.” 

— Will Kirsch ‘18 


“First of all, to put Laurie Metcalf and Allison Jan- 
ney against each other in the same category is homo- 
phobic. Forcing the LGBTQ community to choose 
who to campaign for between those two female 
powerhouses felt targeted. Then to give Allison 
Janney the award for what amounted to a featured 
role (some of which was taken up by a parrot) while 


Laurie Metcalf carried almost half of Lady Bird on 
her sensible, begrudgingly lovable shoulders? That’s 


something we all should take offense to.” 
- Sarina Redzinski ‘19 . 


“Why did Lady Bird, one of the best films of the 
year, walk away with nothing? Why did Dunkirk 
(which was a literal snoozefest besides the same 
old Hans Zimmer ‘time’ schtick), win Best Sound 
Editing over Baby Driver and its car chase sequences 
timed to ‘90s rock? I have so many questions for the 
Academy voters, but hey, at least they announced 
the Best Picture winner correctly this year! Long 
live mythical fish man and Sally Hawkins’ beauti- 
ful performance.” pint 
- Kelsey Ko ‘19 


“T wanted to watch the Oscars live, but the violent 
winds disconnected the cable for all of 9 East, so I had 
to try and find a live stream. I downloaded the ABC 
app and logged in with my cable provider, only to find 
out that ‘live stream is not available in your area.’ Af- 
ter that I went to reddit to try and find a (less than le- 
gal) live stream, but found that as fast as streams went 
up, they were being pulled down. I read through the 
angry comments on the reddit thread, then resigned 
myself to the fact that I would not be able to watch 
them live and just occasionally refreshed the page that 
had live updates of the results to see who won what.” 
- Gregory Melick ‘19 


“| have always found Jimmy Kimmel to be a lack- 
luster comedian whose humor hinges upon sur- 
prise celebrity appearances. The Oscars proved 
to be no exception. Kumail Nanjiani and Lupita 
Nyong’o should've hosted instead. Also, Boss Baby 
deserved some more love.” 

- Rollin Hu ‘19 


“Laurie Metcalf got SO snubbed. Allison 
Janney also plays an angry mom, you can 
fight me.” 

- Claire Beaver ‘20 


“Us indie music lovers finally got our moment of vin- 
dication when the stunningly handsome (#femalegaze) 
Sufjan Stevens took to the stage to perform with the 
amazingly badass St. Vincent. Also, we got to see Gael 
Garcia Bernal, aka Rodrigo from Mozart in the Jungle, 
sing softly and sweetly, so I can’t really complain.” 

- Katherine Logan ‘20 


“I went into the Oscars with two goals: for Boss Baby 
to lose in every way imaginable and for Get Out to win 
each of the four categories it was nominated in. Hell, 
if I could, I would’ve given Get Out five Oscars. But 
sometimes, you don’t get what you want and Best Pic- 
ture goes to a (still very good) movie about wanting 
to make out with a fish. So it goes. The only thing left 


to do now is to wait approximately 360 days for Black 


Panther to win what I can only assume will be all of the 
Oscars.” 
- Nicholas Douglass ‘20 


“I really appreciated that Lupita Nyong/o ‘asi Kus 


mail Nanjiani were on the same stage to represent 
DREAMers and immigrants. As an Indian immi- 


grant myself, I've seen my racist Indian-American a 


relatives hate on immigrants from literally every 


other country but their own, which is why it’s so _ : 


important for us to see immigrants of different races _ “i 
standing together” Ney ae Bah 


~~ Diva Parekh 19 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


B5 


By JESSE WU 
For The News-Letter 


After a long week of 
midterms, homework and 
studying, I needed a break. 
What better place to have 
it than at the Union Craft 
Brewing for Vent Coffee 
Roasters’ Latte Art Throw- 
down? 

Okay, that title was kind 
of a lot. 

In preparation for Coffee 
Fest Baltimore (March 16-18), 
Vent Coffee Roasters hosted 
a friendly latte art compe- 
tition between local craft 
coffee shops. Competitors 
included baristas from Vent 
and Vagrant, with some fa- 
miliar names like Charles 
Village's own Bird in Hand 
and Federal Hill’s 3 Bean. 

Wilde Thyme food truck 
was parked outside, serv- 
ing up delicious lamb meat- 
ball pitas. It took us a while 
to find the inconspicuous 
entrance to this massive 
brick building that claimed 
to be Union Craft Brewing 
on Google Maps, but once 
we were inside, the place 
was packed. 

The taproom was open for 
business as usual, but part 
of the warehouse space was 
cleared out to make room 


COURTESY OF JESSE WU 
Vent Coffee Roasters, a local small-batch roastery, hosted the event. 


for a latte tournament. There 
was a mix of coffee enthusi- 
asts like myself, journalists 
like myself and well-trained 
baristas. Unfortunately, I’m 
not even close to a well- 
trained barista. 

Anyway, the tournament 
itself consisted of a 16 slot 
bracket with single elimi- 
nation. There was a $5 buy- 
in for competitors. Third 
place would be decided by 
a matchup between the los- 
ers of the semifinal round. 

The competition was 
judged by a panel of three 
local personalities: Alysha, 
a local food & lifestyle blog- 
ger and author of “discover- 
charmcity,” Michelle, one of 
the head roasters for Thread 
Coffee, and Isaiah, a review- 
er for Yelp Baltimore. 

During each round, 
the baristas poured their 
lattes and placed them on 
the table for the judges to 
get ROASTED (hehe). The 
judges proceeded to turn 
around and deliberate. 

The lattes were handed 
out to the crowd after every 
round. My boy and | man- 
aged to snag one, and it was 
beautiful — at least until we 
ruined it by consumption. 

Third place got two tick- 
ets to Coffee Fest (valued at 


$120), two mugs (one from 
Espresso Parts and another 
from Vent) and a free bag of 
beans. Second place got all 
the third place prizes plus 
a money pot. First place got 
all the third place prizes 
plus a bottle of Baltamaro, a 
coffee amaro liqueur, cour- 
tesy of the Baltimore Whis- 
key Company. 

During the final round, 
competitors had to pour 
into a tall and narrow 
Union Craft Brewing glass 
instead of a_ traditional 
wide and short coffee cup. 
Now that’s a tall order (I’m 
really the funniest human 
being on Earth), but Va- 
grant barista Josh’s artwork 
impressed everyone. 

The winners were as 
follows: In first place, Josh 
from Vagrant Coffee; sec- 
ond, Kaya from Vent Cof- 
fee Roasters; and third 
was Kirsty, an indepen- 
dent contender. 

Who would’ve thought 
that coffee and beer would 
go together so well? With 
both espresso machines 
and beer on tap, the answer 
comes in the form of the Bal- 
timore Brew Club. 

“We were really happy 
with the turnout,” Rachel, 
an organizer of the event, 
said. Rachel works for the 
Baltimore Brew Club, which 
helps connect local non- 
profits, breweries and coffee 
roasters through events and 
partnerships. 

“It’s supposed to be a 
fun, casual event, because 
even though we're all oper- 
ating businesses, it’s impor- 
tant to have a community,” 
Rachel said. 

She also authors the local 
blog “Fleet Street Write-up.” 

Vent and Union are 
both members of the Club, 


te and the bitterness of beer 


which includes other famil- 
iar local names like Heavy 
Seas Beer and Baltimore 
Whiskey Company. 

Not only was this event 
a great place for businesses 
to gather for some friendly 
competition and beer, but it 
was also a great opportuni- 


ty for posers like me to get | 


in the game. The diversity 
of the crowd made me feel 
that anyone could belong. 

The Charm City coffee 
community is full of vi- 
brant individuals, and I’m 
glad that I was able to join it 
for this event. Some serious 
coffee shops around here 
have training programs for 
baristas so that they can 
spend the time and the en- 
ergy perfecting their craft. 

I recognized some famil- 
iar faces in the crowd, includ- 
ing Will, a barista for 3 Bean 
Coffee, a shop in Federal Hill 
that recently debuted two 
roasts: Triton and Triumph. 
These are their first two cof- 
fees, and they held a release 
party a few weeks ago that I 
attended. Will competed in 
the tournament represent- 
ing the shop. 

I didn’t try any beer — 
because underage drinking 
is illegal and therefore im- 
moral and therefore never 
happens and never will — 
but I did try Vent’s Maiden 
Voyage Blend in drip coffee 
form, and it was delicious. 
The logical conclusion I 


drew was to leave with a | 


bag to brew with my press 
at home. 
The experience was 10/10, 


and I will definitely be on | 


the lookout for things like 
this in the future. 

Well, it’s time to-go back 
to life as a pre-med uni- 
versity student. See you all 
next week! 


Planet Runway combines fashion and sustainability 


By TANYA 
WONGVIBULSIN 
Staff Writer 


Do you buy clothes that 
you know you'll throw 


' away after a year or so? 


reality. 

Luckily, there are ways 
to be both fashionable and 
sustainable — one of the 
main takeaways of Planet 
Runway, an event hosted by 
Students for Environmental 


How many clothes in your Action last Saturday. 

closet do you actually Junior Clarissa Chen, 
wear? If you the co-lead 
are like me of Planet 
and many Currently, Runway’s 


other college 


planning 


students, fashion is only committee, 
through con- : . said that the 
templating behind oil as the event was 
these ques- most polluting meant to 
tions you'll . EL show _ stu- 
quickly real- industry in the dents ways 


ize that you 
are __ partici- 
pating in fast 
fashion, a 
habit that hurts both your 
wallet and the environ- 
ment. 

It is undeniable that fash- 
ion feeds off of our consum- 
erist desires. We don’t need 
multiple pairs of shoes or 
10 t-shirts each in different 
colors. We want them, and 


world. 


oftentimes, we forget about 


the negative consequences 
our fashion habits can have 
on the environment. 

Just because we aren't 
thinking about the repercus- 
sions of our actions doesn’t 
mean that they aren’t hav- 
ing real, detrimental effects 
every day. 

Currently, fashion is only 
behind oil as the ae 2. 
luting industry in the world, 
petting to an article in 
the Huffington Post. This is 
perhaps a signal that now is 


the time for us to look in the 


_ mirror and reflect upon how 


we gan change this striking 


to approach 
fashion more 
sustainably. 

“T>7=think 
having a fashion show 
where we show many 
different ways in which 
you can think about envi- 
ronmentalism when you 
think about your fashion 
choices demonstrates that 
there’s a lot of creative so- 
lutions around dressing 
sustainably and also look- 
ing great while doing it,” 
Chen said. 

The event started off with 
an exciting fashion show by 
student designers who all 
sourced and constructed 
their pieces in a sustainable 
manner. 

Senior Rachel Krieger 
refashioned her collection 
of free Hopkins t-shirts 
into a wrap skirt and top. 
Junior Tracy Gao made 
an elegant white and blue 
tube top and cape with a 
traditional Chinese dress 
along with other thrifted 
materials. Sophomore 


Ally Hardebeck added 
personal touches to a 
thrifted denim jacket and 
Converse with embroider- 
ies and paintings. 

Not only did the fash- 
ion show showcase differ- 
ent creative approaches to 
sustainable fashion, it also 
embraced diversity with 
the inclusion of student 
models of various body 
types and ethnicities. This 
is a commendable deci- 
sion, one that is starting to 
become more common in 
the fashion industry. 

At the end of the fashion 
show, attendees enjoyed de- 
licious hors d’oeuvres while 
waiting for the event-wide 
clothing swap. Everyone 
in the event had to bring a 
piece of gently used clothing 
for admission. 


These clothes were then’ 


organized on racks and ta- 
bles to create a “free store” 
where people could choose 
whatever they wanted and 
take it free of charge. 

The idea behind the cre- 
ation of the free store was 
to serve as a great way to 
recycle clothes among dif- 
ferent people. After all, 
one person's spring clean- 
ing rejects might be exactly 
what another person has 
been looking for. 

' Chen believes that the 
free store will directly en- 
gage students with sustain- 
able fashion. 

She also hopes that 
Planet Runway will in- 
spire students to partici- 
pate in sustainable fashion 
not because it is a trendy 
thing to do, but because 
it is somajhing that they 

~~ 


should engage with on a 
moral level. Ideally, stu- 
dents will even be in- 
spired to adapt their pur- 
chasing practices. 

“The idea behind sustain- 
able fashion is not participat- 
ing in that wasteful cycle, 
which is very easy to do ina 
consumerist society,” Chen 
said. “But rather [it’s] looking 
to the resources that we’ve 
already used and creative 
new ways to change them 
into something new. Even 
if it’s not new in the world, 
it’s new to you. And you can 
change that and make some- 
thing special.” 

Planet Runway showed 
me that participating in 
sustainable fashion isn’t 
difficult. According to the 
small information booklet 
given upon entering the 
event, “sustainable fashion 
is everywhere — any way 
we can creatively reuse old 
clothes, weave sustainable 
fabrics, or reduce our fast 
fashion purchases.” 

As someone who loves 
fashion, this event rede- 
fined my view of sustain- 
able fashion and encour- 
aged me to reflect upon my 
own purchasing habits. 

I would also like to give 
a shout out to all the student 
designers, models and or- 
ganizers who put immense 
amounts of work and time 
into making this wonderful 
event come to life. 

It is a unique, creative 
event for the Hopkins 
community that, if they 
reacted anything like my- 
self, helped raise the con- 
sciousness of my fellow 
attendees. 


| who 


Mute does not live up to 
Duncan Jones’ reputation 


By LUIS CURIEL 
Staff Writer 
In 2009, a small film 


called Moon was released 
by Duncan Jones, the son of 
the famous David Bowie. It 
was Jones’ debut film and 
starred recent Oscar Win- 
ner Sam Rockwell as an as- 
tronaut on the moon in the 
near future. 

Moon was revered by 
critics, and it’s one of the 
most interesting science 
fiction films of the 21st 
century. Jones’ next film 
was the Jake Gyllenhaal- 
led Source Code, which was 
also met with positive re- 
views, so it was safe to say 
that the bar that Jones had 


established for himself 
was pretty high. 
Unfortunately, Jones’ 


most recent outputs have 
not only lagged behind 
Moon and Source Code, but 
also have made the success 
of those two films look like 
a fluke. First it was with 
Warcraft, based on the vid- 
eo game, and now with his 
new Netflix original film in 
Mute. 

Mute stars Alexander 
Skarsgard, Paul Rudd and 


Justin Theroux. The story * 


follows our main charac- 
ter Leo (Skarsgard), who 
is mute and looking for 
his girlfriend, Naadirah 
(played by Seyneb Saleh), 
has gone missing. 
Along the way, Leo meets 
Bill (Rudd) and Duck (Ther- 
oux) who are best friends 
that want to escape their 
duty as U.S. soldiers. 

The film makes giant 
leaps into how these char- 
acters are intertwined, and 
how they are all somewhat 
useful to one another. 

In reality, the connec- 
tions that are made seem 
incredibly misplaced. Each 
character’s story arc is mis- 
handled, not to mention 
that their motivations make 
no sense whatsoever and 
at times make you wonder 


how this got approved by a 


studio. 

Not falling far behind 
are the performances by 
the cast members. Skars- 
gard has received ac- 
claim for his role as Perry 
Wright in the fantastic Big 
Little Lies. However, part 
of what made his char- 
acter work was that he 
wasn't the lead, and his 
rapid change in tone aided 
his stoic demeanor. 

However in Mute, 
Skarsgard’s character is 


handicapped and doesn’t | 


allow him to use his voice 
to his own advantage. Not 
to mention the fact that 
Skarsgard’s lack of cha- 
risma only further hinders 
Leo as a character. Addi- 
tionally, Leo’s muteness is 


irrelevant to the story, it’s 
really just there to attempt 
to make it harder to find 
his beloved Naadirah and 
make him all the more 
strange. 

Meanwhile, Paul Rudd 
and Justin Theroux do the 
best that they can with 
characters that are written 
to be creepy assholes who 
are indebted as they try to 
get away froma U.S. Army 
that can’t seem to stop go- 
ing into war. 

Rudd is naturally char- 
ismatic and even makes 
the creepy mustache work. 
Theroux on the other hand 
plays an incredibly over- 
the-top surgeon who is 
more creepy than charis- 
matic. However, the script 
doesn’t allow much more 
depth for his character. 

It’s worth mentioning 
that this film is set in fu- 
turistic Berlin. If you saw 
a still from the film you’d 
think it was set in the 
same universe; however, 
upon further inspection 
it’s clear that one is a bar- 
gain brand version of the 
other. The foreground and 
background don’t match- 
up, often looking as if they 
ran out of cash to refine the 
background. 

It’s incredibly surpris- 
ing for a film that was 
funded by Netflix to look 
how this one does: ster- 
ile and like it was a made 
for TV. The only positive 
thing that I can pinpoint 
for this film is that we get 
to see Rockwell’s charac- 
ter from Moon in a cameo 
that is equal parts funny 
and out of place. 

Maybe that’s why Netf- 
lix should be seen with a 
bit of caution: Sure it pro- 
vides opportunities for 
directors to pursue their 
passion projects, i.e. Mute 
and small-possible-box of- 
fice failure films (The Clo- 
verfield Paradox), but how 
much credit can we give 
to a company that puts out 
one good film for every 
10? 

The next film funded 


_ by Netflix from a notice- 


able director that comes to 
mind is Martin Scorsese’s 
The Irishman, which just 
finished principal photog- 
raphy and will now be in 
the editing room for at least 
a year — so we just have to 
wait to find an answer to 
that question. 

All in all, Mute is a film 
that doesn’t deserve to be 
two hours nor is it bad 
enough to warrant a hate- 
watch. Watch the much 
more interesting Moon or 
give the Oscar-Nominated 
Mudbound a shot. Honest- 
ly, anything but watching 
this is a better use of your 
time. 


iN 
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Alexander Skarsgard Sigs as Leqin Duncay Jones’ jew film Mute. 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Neanderthals may be smarter than once thought High school behavior ts 


By JESSICA KASAMOTO 
Staff Writer 


From the construction 
of the ancient pyramids of 
Egypt to the Colossus of 
Rhodes to the terracotta 
army, archaeologists are 
constantly amazed by what 
humans thousands of years 
ago were capable of accom- 
plishing in the absence of 
modern-day technology. 

Recently, archaeologists 
discovered the creators of 


newly found cave paintings 
over 64,000 years old. The 
artists behind the pieces 
are actually Neanderthals, 
a species of archaic humans 
that might be more intel- 
lectually advanced than 
people have previously be- 
lieved. 

The fossils of Neander- 
thals were first discovered 
in 1829 in present-day Bel- 
gium. Over the years, sci- 
entists have come to believe 
that this species lived be- 


hesearchers link heavy 
drinking to dementia 


By ISAAC CHEN 
Staff Writer 


Ethanol in alcohol, as 
well as its metabolite acet- 
aldehyde, can lead to direct 
and permanent structural 
and functional changes to 
the brain. Heavy drinking 
is commonly associated 
with unintentional acci- 
dents such as car crashes 
and falls. 

Additionally, drinking 
is also associated with thi- 
amine deficiency, which is 
a phenomenon that leads 
to Korsakoff’s syndrome. 

Besides. its apparent 
association with several 
health problems, heavy 
drinking is also a potential 
catalyst for dementia. 

In a recent study pub- 
lished in The Lancet Public 
Health journal, Michael 


Schwarzinger of the Trans- 
lational Health Economics 
Network in Paris, France 
and colleagues identified 


The Lancet Publig, Health journal states binge drin 


that alcohol disorders are 
a major risk factor for all 
types of dementia, espe- 
cially early onset demen- 
tia. 

In the U.S., binge drink- 
ing is a serious but prevent- 
able public health issue. 
Binge drinking, according 
to National Institute on Al- 
cohol Abuse and Alcohol- 
ism (NIAAA), is a pattern 
of drinking that raises the 
blood alcohol concentra- 
tion above 0.08¢/dL. 

This typically occurs 
either when men have five 
or more drinks or when 
women have four or more 
drinks over a span of two 
hours or less. 

According to the Centers 
for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC), one in 
six adults binge drink about 
four times in a month, and 
each of them drinks ap- 
proximately eight drinks 
every time. Of those who 
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king may cause dementia. 
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Cave paintings in the La Pasiega Cave in Spain from 64,000 years ago are thought to be created by Neanderthals. 


tween 40,000 and 400,000 
years ago in Europe, with 
their historical footsteps 
spanning all the way from 
Siberia to Spain. 

While the Neanderthals’ 
existence did at one point 
chronologically overlap with 
that of modern humans, 
modern humans did not 
make their first appearance 
in Africa until about 45,000 
years ago, when they first be- 
gan to migrate into Europe. 
Five thousand years after the 
migration, people belived 
that Neanderthals had dis- 
appeared completely from 
the surface of the planet. 

Scientists still dispute 
whether Neanderthals 
should be classified as their 
own species, namely the 
Homo neanderthalensis, or 
whether they should be cat- 
egorized as a sub-species of 
Homo sapiens. 
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The DNA Neander- 


thals is 99.7 percent similar 


of 


to that of modern humans. 
[hat makes them closer re- 
lated to humans than chim- 
panzees, who are humnans’ 
closest living cousins with a 
DNA correspondence rate of 
98.8 percent. 

Additionally, Neander- 
thals had a very similar 
body structure to that of 
the modern human, except 
for a few distinct features. 
Namely, Neanderthals had 
a much shorter and stockier 


predictor of later success 


By SABRINA CHEN 


Science & Technok ery Editor 
An_ individual’s high 
school grades may do 
more than just get him 
into college. 
A recent study pub- 


lished in the Journal of Per- 


81,912 students 11 years later. 

The follow-up surveys 
included questions mea- 
suring educational attain- 
ment, income and work- 
place prestige. 

Examining follow-up 
conditions, both 11 and 50 
years after the initial data 


sonality and Social Psychol- collection, the research- 
| ogy stated ers realized 
that a stu- that an inter- 
dent’s —_in- “Our research est in school 
terest in was correlated 


build, shorter limb propor- | 


tions and larger noses. They | 


also had a very distinct low, 
thick brow ridge that was 
evident on their skulls. 
Since their initial dis- 
covery in the 1800s, Nean- 
derthals have often been 
portrayed as monkey-like 
barbarians that are inferior 
to modern-day humans. 
After all, they went extinct 
while the branch of modern 
humans continued to sur- 
vive and thrive. However, 
further discoveries made 
since then have led us to 
believe that these creatures 
were in fact closer to the in- 
tellect of modern humans 


than researchers had previ- | 
| parental 


ously believed. 

Recent findings have 
shown that, in addition to 
the ability to craft and use 
tools for hunting and sur- 
vival, 


stract, creative thinking. 
While we have known 
See CAVE, pace BY 


Pluripotent stem cells can 
treat Alzheimer’s disease 


By ANNA CHEN 
Staff Writer 


At the University of 
Washington School of 
Medicine in Seattle (UW), 
a team of researchers found 
that improving the flow of 
proteins in and out of neu- 
rons has the potential to 
treat and perhaps even pre- 
vent Alzheimer’s. 

Alzheimer’s is a form of 
dementia affecting more 
than five million Ameri- 
cans. Alzheimer’s is often 
affected by genetics, but 
the greatest risk factor is 
aging. The disorder results 
in loss of memory, learn- 
ing ability, reasoning and 
navigating skills, sense of 
identity, and even the abil- 
ity to recognize one’s clos- 
est family members. 

Alzheimer’s is predomi- 
nantly caused by the death 
of brain cells, which scien- 
tists believe is the accumu- 
lation of two types of pro- 
teins in the brain: amyloid 
beta, which collects in the 
space outside of brain cells, 
and _ phosphorylated tau, 
which builds up inside the 
neurons. 

Recently, researchers 
have proposed that this 
accumulation of proteins 
happens due to a malfunc- 
tioning protein trafficking 


system. 

The membrane-bound 
compartments that are 
largely responsible for 


transporting proteins from 
one place to another in the 
cell or shipping proteins 
into or out of the cell are 
called endosomes. A defect 
in the endgsomal networks 


can prove critically detri- 
mental as time progresses. 

The research team at 
UW, led by Assistant Pro- 
fessor. Jessica Young from 
the department of pathol- 
ogy, hypothesized that in- 
creasing protein trafficking 
in neurons in vitro can sig- 
nificantly decrease the ac- 
cumulation of amyloid beta 
and a precursor of phos- 
phorylated tau. 

To shed light on their in- 
quiry, they obtained skin 
cells from consenting pa- 
tients with Alzheimer’s and 
from healthy people with no 
dementia. They subjected 
these skin cells to conditions 
that caused them to reverse 
their development and be- 
come pluripotent stem cells. 

Pluripotent stem cells 
usually represent the earli- 
est form of cells in develop- 
ment. They are able to dif- 
ferentiate into practically 
any cell depending on en- 
vironmental stimuli. 

These induced pluripo- 
tent stem cells (iPSCs) can be 
treated to differentiate into 
neurons, and then the scien- 
tist can study these neurons 
in vitro. Induced pluripotent 
stem cells are exceptionally 
important in biomedical re- 
search because they allow 
scientists to study a patient's 
own cells without having to 
experiment directly on the 
patient. 

Since all cells in an indi- 
vidual share the same ge- 
nome, these differentiated 
iPSCs induced from skin 
cells would share the same 
pens tate the neurons 
of an Alzheimer’s patient. 
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Neanderthals were | 
also capable of more ab- | 


high school 


analyzed data collected 
from 346,660 high school 
students in the United 
States in 1960. This data 
includes student behaviors 
and attitudes, personality 
traits, cognitive abilities, 
socioeconomic 
status, and demographic 
factors. 

The study also included 
follow up data from 1,952 of 
those students 50 years later 
and follow up data from 


found that 


to more pres- 


academics ‘fe hal . tigious jobs 
is strongly Bee ere OLE mecrid higher in- 
| tied to in- jn high school come. 
come 50 ; “Kid wicta= 
years later. have long-lasting _tional re- 
i. nie effects.” searchers, 
study, lead political scien- 
by Marion — MAaRrION tists and econ- 
Spengler SPENGLER, omists are 
at the Uni- UNIV. OF TUBINGEN increasingly 
versity —\ Of: 359 een een terested sin. 
Tibingen, the traits and 


skills that parents, teach- 
ers and schools should fos- 
ter in children to enhance 
chances of success later 
in life,” Spengler said, ac- 
cording to ScienceDaily. 
“Our research found that 
specific behaviors in high 
school have long-lasting 
effects for one’s later life.” 

Spengler said that these 
effects were present even 
after socioeconomic status, 
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Tcrunch app allows instructors to get — 
real-time feedback from students — 


John Hickey, a biomedical engineering PhD 
candidate, recently launched his app, Terunch — 
on the Apple and Google app stores. The goal of — 
the app is to allow instructors to ask for feedback 
from their students. Hickey developed Terunch — 
after teaching his first university-level class at 
Hopkins and realizing he wanted more feed- 
back with regard to his teaching style, activities 
he tried and the difficulty level of the class. He 
thought that the end-of-semester course evalua- 
tion was too delayed in helping him figure out 
what to improve on as a professor and wanted a 
way to get immediate critiques after classes. 

The app is aimed at improving communica- 
tion between professors and students. Hickey 
said that after testing the app out during an In- 
tersession course, he realized he was able to re- 


structure class time and 


homework load to bet- 


ter suit the needs of his students. Hickey hopes 
the app will prompt teachers to continuously re- 
evaluate their classes and approach to teaching 
to best benefit the students. 

“Finding out what the professors and students 
wanted allowed me to see the needs that were 
not filled by existing technologies,” Hickey said, 
according to “The Innovative Instructor.” “This 
resulted in an app specifically designed to help 


teachers, instead of the 


other way around, for 


example, a generalized polling tool that is also 


applied to teaching.” 


Researchers find asymmetrical cells more 
susceptible to cancer 


Hopkins researchers recently published a pa- 
per in Oncotarget stating how symmetry and 
“symmetry breaking” could provide insight on 
cancer treatments. Because normal cell and tissue 
function is due to the precisely tuned symmetry 


of molecules, symmetry 


breaking could signify — 


a disruption in homeostatic states that is present — 
in cancer. One of the authors of the study, Don- — 
ald Coffey, was the deputy directly of the Sidney 
Kimmel Cancer Center at Hopkins and recently | 
passed away at the age of 85. Berar aaceh 
_ This is his last published work. His co-authors, - 
Kenneth Pienta and James Frost, are also doctors. 
at the Hopkins School of Medicine. They decid- 
ed to view cancer through the lens of something 
that disrupts the symmetry of biology in order to. 
gain a new perspective on the disease. Points in — 
the cancer network that have been broken may — 


be most vulnerable and thus may be targeted by 


system-level treatments. 
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The sweet origins of The progressive evolution of human brain size 
modern cough drops 


Allison Chen 
History of Science 


Along with tissues and 
flu. medication, cough 
drops are just about every- 
where during the winter 
months. They are a staple of 
cold and flu season and can 
be found in dozens of dif- 
ferent flavors, sold by nu- 
merous different brands. At 
times they almost seem to 
straddle the boundary be- 
tween candy and medicine. 
In fact, many early cough 
drop manufacturers began 
as candymakers, bakers or 
confectioners of some sort. 

HALLS, though now 
populating the shelves at 
CharMar and many other 
stores across the U.S., began 
in Britain. The Hall broth- 


As a marketing strategy | 


and in order to discourage 
the sale of imitations, the 
Smith brothers added im- 
ages of their faces to brand 
boxes of their products, 


the jars or bowls in which | 


cough drops would be sold 
in drugstores and newspa- 
per advertisements. 

The word “trademark” 
usually came along with 
the images, broken up so 
that “Trade” appeared un- 
der William’s collar and 
“Mark” under Andrew’s, 


eventually becoming the | 


brothers’ nicknames. The 
nicknames and the men’s 


bearded profiles became | 


widely recognizable across 
the country. 

However, the 
Brothers soon faced com- 
petition. 

William Luden 
neered the creation of 
menthol cough drops in 
1881, inspired by the small 
bottles of menthol carried 
around by cold-sufferers 
in an effort to relieve their 
symptoms. He proved to be 


ers — Edwin Franklin, as savvy a marketer as the 
Thomas Har- Smith broth- 
old and Nor- ers, most 
man Smith notably by 
= ieestakied. Many early providing 
their | busi- cough drop samples of 
ness in 1893, his cough 
originally as Manufacturers — drops to rail- 
jam manufac- road _ _work- 
turers. Edwin began a5 ers, who then 


left the part- 
nership in 
late 1902, but 
Thomas and 
Norman car- 
ried on, and their business 
eventually branched out to 
sell boiled sweets, caramels 
and other candies. 

Mentho-Lyptus, as the 
name suggests, is a sweet 
containing both menthol 
and eucalyptus. It was in- 
troduced by the Hall broth- 
ers’ company in 1927. Meant 
to serve as a remedy for 
sore throats and as a cough 
suppressant, it provides a 
soothing, cooling sensation 
and can also act as an oral 
anesthetic. HALLS’ Men- 
tho-Lyptus cough drops 
were introduced to the U.S. 
in the 1950s. 

Prior to this, however, 
there were several well- 
known mass-manufac- 
tured brands of cough 
drops circulating in Ameri- 
ca. Among the most famous 
products were the Smith 
Brothers’ cough drops. 

The company was led by 
brothers Andrew and Wil- 
liam, but the idea originat- 
ed with their father James, 
a candymaker in Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 

As the story goes, in 
1847 a peddler named Sly 
Hawkins sold James the 
recipe for a cough reliever. 
James used his confection- 
eering experience to refine 
it into a candy-like prod- 
uct. William and Andrew 
helped their father, even- 
tually taking over the busi- 
ness after his death in 1866. 


candymakers or 
confectioners. 


served as un- 
official travel- 
ing advertise- 
ments across 
the nation. 
More recently, Swiss 
baker and _ confectioner 
Emil Richterich founded 


the company that would | 
become known as Ricola 


in 1930. Ten years later, it 
produced its first original 
cough drop, with its recog- 
nizable blend of herbs. 

Despite the fact that 
most cough drops arose 
from confection companies, 
cough drops in the US. 
have largely been associ- 
ated more with medicine 
than with candy. 

This was likely due to 
the way in which early 
manufacturers chose to ad- 
vertise. Luden, for instance, 
was said to have worked 
with a pharmacist to de- 
velop his original menthol 
formula, and he included 
endorsements from medi- 
cal doctors in newspaper 
advertisements. 

In the mid-1900s, the 
Smith Brothers advertised a 
version of their cough drops 
containing Vitamin A. This 
product was intended, as 
the newspaper inserts pro- 
claimed, to raise the “resis- 
tance of the mucous mem- 
branes of nose and throat to 
cold infections.” 

These historical anec- 
dotes still do not make eat- 
ing cough drops like can- 
dies a good idea, but the 
next time you are tempted 
to, their sweet origins might 
explain your cravings. 
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HALLS’ Mentho-yptus cough drops were introduced tothe US. in the 1950s, 


Smith | 


pio- | 


By CINDY JIANG 

| Staff Writer 

There are a number of 
| differences between Homo 
| sapiens and our closest liv- 
ing relatives, the chimpan- 
zees and bonobos. Perhaps 
the most striking is the 
variation in physical ap- 
| pearance, but evolution has 
led the three species to dif- 
fer in many ways. 

In a recent study pub- 
lished in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society B: Bio- 
| logical Sciences, scientists 
discovered that the size 
of human brains are more 
than three times larger 
than those of chimps and 
bonobos. 

The study looked at 94 
hominin fossils and_ re- 
vealed that the evolution 
of larger brains occurred 
separately in populations 
of individual species. This 
occurrence, along with the 
| sudden introduction — of 
larger-brained species and 
the extinction of smaller- 
brained species may have 
contributed to the dispar- 
| ity in brain sizes among the 
species. 

According to Andrew 
Du, a postdoctoral scholar 
at the University of Chica- 
go and one of the research- 
ers in the study, brain size 
is a defining human trait, 
one that distinguishes hu- 
mans from other similar 
species. 

“(Brain size] is related 
to cultural complexity, 
language, tool making and 
all these other things that 
make us unique,” Du said, 
according to University of 
Chicago (UChicago) Medi- 
cine. “The earliest homi- 
nins had brain sizes like 


By ELAINE CHIAO 


Science & Technology Editor 


An oncovirus is a type 
of virus with a DNA or 
RNA genome that can 
cause cancer. 

When viruses __ inject 
their own genes into a hu- 
man host and their DNA 
begins to replicate within 
the host, these viruses cat- 
alyze a process that edits 
specific parts of the human 
genome in a unique, and 
oftentimes deleterious, 
Way. 

Recently, a review pub- 
lished by the University 
of Colorado (CU) Cancer 
Center in the journal Vi- 
ruses suggested a possible 
route for viruses to pro- 
mote cancer. 

Viruses, researchers at 
CU claimed, inactivate the 
immune system through an 
epigenetic regulation called 
DNA methylation. 

Epigenetics is a way 
to alter the level of gene 
expression without fun- 
damentally changing the 
encoded DNA sequence. 
More specifically, epi- 
genetic changes such as 
DNA methylation can add 
modifications to proteins 
bound to the genome, 
causing genes on_ that 
chromosome to be activat- 
ed or silenced to particu- 
lar degrees. 

Viruses cause methyla- 
tion of promoter regions 
in a gene, which act as on- 
and-off switches for their 
neighboring genes. When 
promoter sequences in the 
DNA are silenced, genes 
that are located next to 
them are incapable of being 


chimpan- 
zees, and 
have 
increased 
dramati- 
cally since 
then. So 
it’s impor- 
tant to un- 
derstand 
how we 
got here.” 

Du and 
his fellow 
research- 
ers ana- 
lyzed fossil 
specimens 
from a 
range of 13 
different 
hominin 
species. 

The team 
compared 
informa- 
tion about 
the  Aus- 
tralopithecus genus, which 
consisted of the earliest un- 
ambiguous human ances- 
tors, to the Homo erectus 
species, whose brain size 
was more similar to that of 
present-day humans. 

Looking at biological 
groups that descended 
from a common ancestor, 
the general trend observed 
was that the average brain 
size increased gradually 
over the course of three 
million years. 

This increase was at- 
tributed to both the direct 
evolution of larger brains 
as well as the extinction of 
smaller-brained species. It 
was also discovered that the 
rate of brain size evolution 
within hominin lineages 
was. considerably hindered 
in comparison to today. 

Bernard Wood, a senior 


they 


expressed. 

Sharon Kuss-Duerkop, 
a research instructor 
working in Dohun Pyeon’s 
lab at CU Cancer Center, 
explained the situation 
they observed and stated 
that gene silencing causes 
less protein to be created 
in the cell. 

Viruses do not direct- 
ly add methyl groups to 
DNA on their own, at least. 
Rather, their entry into the 
body triggers the recruit- 
ment of a specific category 
of human proteins called 
DNA _methyltransferases 
that do the job for them. 

What genes would vi- 
ruses prefer to methylate 
and why? 

It might seem clear that 
these tiny agents would 
seek to turn off the genes 
that are required for the 
immune system to fight 
off viral intrusions. Some 
examples might include an 
anti-viral gene called inter- 
feron-b that is expressed in 
essentially all cell types or 
genes that are required by 
T cells to recognize viral in- 
fected cells. 

Such a_ phenomenon 
certainly does not lead to 
beneficial changes. As a 
result of the methylation 
activity, the human im- 
mune system is often less 
competent in fighting off 
viruses, and newly formed 
tumors are subsequently 
able to evade the immune 
system’s detection. 

Researchers are now 
looking for a way to use 
this knowledge to their 
advantage. Knowing that 
viruses can weaken the 
immune syste against 


author of the study, intro- 
duced Du to researching 
evolution through brain 
sizes when Du was a grad- 
uate student at the George 
Washington — University. 
Du continued studying 
this topic throughout his 
time at the university and, 
together with his fellow 
students, helped co-author 
the paper. 

People generally be- 
lieve that large brains had 
evolved out of a series of 
step-like increases, with 
each step making human 
ancestors smarter. How- 
ever, there seems to be no 
distinct correlational or 
causational _ relationship 
between brain size and 
behavior. 

Du equates the reason- 
ing behind the evolution- 
ary increase in brain size to 


attacking cancers they 
cause, researchers aim to 
reciprocally activate the 
immune system toward 
these cancers. 

Unfortunately, there 
are still many challenges 
that stand in the way be- 
tween immunotherapy 
and cancer cure. Namely, 
every patient presents a 
unique case, and there is 
simply not a single thera- 
py that can be effective for 
everyone. 

Additionally, research- 
ers have not been able to 
accurately determine the 
evolutionary characteris- 
tics of viruses that allow 
them to evade the im- 
mune system. With this 
understanding, research- 
ers might one day be able 
to pinpoint which patients 
are more likely to be cured 
by immunotherapy. 

Some people might pro- 
pose using a technique 
that can erase all methyla- 
tion sites in the genome, 
including many of the 
virally induced methyl- 
ations. 

However, the applica- 
tion of this suggestion 
could likely result in the 
overexpression of many 
once-methylated genes 
and thus would not be a 
productive way of combat- 
ing viral influences. 

Instead, Kuss-Duerkop 
has another idea in mind. 
He speculated that proper 
functions of the immune 
system can be reestab- 
lished through demeth- 
ylating certain promot- 
er regions in the DNA 
sequence. 

Noah Yan, a sophomore 
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Through evolution, modern humans have acquired larger brain sizes than those of their ancestors. 


the way in which a football 
roster is built. 

In order to recruit the 
best players, an option 
would be to transform the 
entire team as a whole, 
therefore increasing their 
fitness, whereas another 
option would be to cut 
certain players and re- 
place them with better 
candidates. 

“That’s exactly what 
we see going on in brain 
size,” Du said. “The domi- 
nant process is like the 
players hitting the gym. 
They're evolving larger 
brains within’ a popula- 


tion. But we also see spe- 

ciation 
larger-brained daughter 
species, or recruiting big- __ 
ger players, and we see 
extinction, or cutting the 
smallest players too.” 


events adding 


Chromosome state compromised after viral infection 


at Hopkins majoring in 
molecular and cellular bi- 
ology, wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter that he 
found this research topic 
to be particularly interest- 
ing. 

- “Personally, I’m curi- 
ous about which genes 
these viruses target. In my 
research, we have been 
working with cancer cells 
implanted in vivo, and the 
immune system often gets 
in the way when we are try- 
ing to grow large tumors in 
mice,” Yan wrote. 

The discoveries made 
by Pyeon’s lab gave re- 
searchers worldwide a 
more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the effects 
of an oncoviral intrusion 
on the immune system. 
In the near future, this 
new understanding might 
play an important role in 
helping scientists learn 
how the body can harness 
enough of its own strength 
in order to effectively fight 
cancer. 

Ultimately, the end goal 
of the research team at the 
University of Colorado is 
to improve the effective- 
ness of immune-based 
therapies against cancer. 

“Ultimately viruses are 
causing these tumors to 
form and are further ma- 
nipulating the immune 
system to allow tumors 
to keep growing,” Kuss- 
Duerkop said, according 
to ScienceDaily. “But these 
same mechanisms may be 
key in combating tumors 
with immune-based ther- 
apies or in keeping cancer 


from developing in the 


first place.” ¢ re 
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behavior in high school 1.5 million penguins found on Danger Islands 
predicts career success 


SCHOOL, From B7 
IQ and personality were 
controlled for. 

“Student characteristics 
and behaviors were re- 
warded in high school and 
led to higher educational 
attainment, which in turn 
was related to greater oc- 
cupational prestige and 
income later in life,” Spen- 
gler said. “This study 
highlights the possibility 
that certain behaviors at 
crucial periods could have 
long-term consequences 
for a person’s life.” 

These results counter 
past findings that bad be- 
havior in school can predict 
later success in the work- 
place. In 2014, Nicholas 
Papageorge, an assistant 
professor of economics at 
Hopkins, analyzed data 
from a longitudinal study 
in Great Britain that showed 
behaviors such as aggres- 
sion earlier on in life could 
predict higher earnings. 

The initial data was a 
series of surveys filled out 
by teachers judging their 
students’ behaviors in the 
classroom. 

The study then  fol- 
lowed the students into 
adulthood and collected 
information on their edu- 
cational attainment and 
employment. 

Papageorge found that 
when students _ exhibit 
externalizing behaviors 
such as aggression in early 


childhood, they have a pro- | 


pensity to thrive later on in 
the labor market. 

On the other hand, inter- 
nalizing behaviors such as 
shyness, timidness or over- 
all lack of expression tends 
to lead students to be much 
less successful. Therefore 
Papageorge believes that 
in some cases, disruptive 
behavior in early life and 
school years can actually 
go on to be important traits 
in the working world. 

“Our results on ex- 
ternalizing suggest that 
schools do not always fos- 
ter the sorts of skills that 
are valuable in the labor 
market,” Papageorge wrote 
in an article for the Brook- 
ings Institute. “This find- 
ing calls into question the 
role of schooling in identi- 
fying and cultivating skills 
that are productive.” 

Nevertheless, 
past studies reinforce 
Spengler’s findings. A 
2015 study published in 
Frontiers in Psychology stat- 
ed that intellectual talent 
and behavior in middle 
and high school years can 
lead to achievement in all 
professional domains and 
can predict success. 

In particular, four fac- 
tors were seen to be the 
best predictors for later 
success: responsibility, re- 
spect for teachers, perse- 
verance and a hardwork- 
ing nature. 


other 


Neanderthals linked to 
cave paintings in Spain 


CAVE, FRoM B7 
about the ancient cave 
paintings in Spain for 


years, scientists have had a 
hard time dating these cre- 
ations. Radiocarbon dating 
is often the method to do 
so, but it only works when 
the subject of focus con- 
tains a carbon-bearing ma- 
terial, such as charcoal. 

In addition, the method 
is often inaccurate for ob- 
jects over 40,000 years old. 
However, scientists have 
found another way to date 
their findings. This new 
method involves  flow- 
stones, a crusty mineral 
material created from de- 
posits of water. Flowstone 


jewelry about 45,000 years 
before the modern human 
and made cave art about 
24,000 years before, even 
though the two species ex- 
isted at the same time. 

According to Joao Zil- 
hao, an archaeologist at 
the University of Barcelona 
and co-author of the study, 
these results imply that we 
can consider Neanderthals 
primitive humans. 

It is now hard to state 
that these creatures were 
inferior to modern humans. 

With this surprising 
discovery, the archaeo- 
logical studies of ancient 
times continue as we be- 
gin to learn more and more 


contains about life 
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paintings in the La Pasiega 
Cave in Spain are at least 
64,000 years old — too 
old to have been made by 
modern humans. Accord- 
ing to scientists, the artists 
must have been the Nean- 
derthals. 

Scientists have also used 
this form of dating on rocks 
near shell jewelry. The 
rocks turned out to be over 
100,000 years old, prov- 


ing that Neanderthals also 


a 
o 
t 


had the creative capacity to 
make jewelry. 


Therefore, it is now 


nearly certain that Nean- 


derthals began making 
¥ \ 


gineering major and his- 
tory minor Nicholas Sass 
shared his opinion on why 
it is important for these 
studies to continue. 

“Ancient history is im- 
portant because it gives 
us a sense of place about 
where we came from and 
how we arrived at where 
we are today,” Sass said 
in an interview with The 
News-Letter. “Knowing our 
origin is both uplifting and 
profoundly humbling — a 
perspective that is invalu- 
able not only to policy mak- 
ers, but to intellectuals of 
any field.” 


By SABRINA CHEN 


Science & Technology Editor 
Over the last several 
| decades, scientists have 


noticed a steady decline 


in one of Antarctica’s most 
treasured inhabitants 
the Adélie penguin. These 
penguins reside exclusively 
along the Antarctic coast, 
along with the emperor 
penguin. 

However, a recent study 
published on March 2 in 
the journal Scientific Reports 
states that a supercolony of 
over 1.5 million Adélie pen- 
guins has been found in a 
group of islands off the tip 
of the Antarctic Peninsula. 
These islands, known as 
the Danger Islands, were 
thought to be remote, hous- 
ing no more than a few spe- 
cies of seabirds and seals. 

The Danger Islands are 
hard to reach because of 
the choppiness of the ocean 
that surrounds them. 
However, in 2014, co-prin- 
cipal investigator (co-PI) of 
the investigation Heather 
Lynch, associate professor 
of ecology and evolution 
at Stony Brook University, 
and her colleague Mathew 
Schwaller from NASA dis- 
covered guano, or seabird 
poop stains, in NASA sat- 
ellite images. These guano 
stains hinted at a large 
population of penguins. 

In 2015, researchers at the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic 


Institution 
(WHOT) 
then set out 
to deter- 
mine just 
how many 
penguins 
resided 
these 
lands. To 
tally the 
penguins, 
the re- 
searchers 
used strate- 
gies such 
as _ hand- 
counting, 
drone im- 
ages and a 
computer- 
ized counting program that 
analyzed photos to pick out 
penguin nests. 

“The drone lets you 
fly in a grid over the is- 
land, taking pictures once 
per second. You can then 
stitch them together into 
a huge collage that shows 
the entire landmass in 2D 
and 3D,” co-PI Hanumant 
Singh, professor of me- 
chanical and industrial en- 
gineering at Northeastern 
University, said according 
to WHOL. 

Singh, who developed 
the drone, said that the in- 
formation provided by the 
drone helped to search for 
penguin nests automati- 
cally. 

Using these methods, 
the team came up with 


on 
is- 


a final estimate: 751,527 
penguin pairs. This meant 
there were more than 1.5 
million penguins. 

“The population of Adé- 
lie on the east side of the 
Antarctic Peninsula is dif- 
ferent from what we see 
on the west side,” study 
co-author Stéphanie Jenou- 
vrier, a seabird ecologist at 
WHOI, said according to 
WHOI. “Is it linked to the 
extended sea ice condition 
over there? Food availabil- 
ity? That's something we 
don’t know.” 

Co-author Michael Polito 
from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and guest investiga- 
tor at WHOI states that this 
discovery is important for 
investigating climate change 
and population dynamics. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Researchers estimate there are 751,527 pairs of Adélie penguins residing on the Danger Islands. 


“Not only do the Dan- 
ger Islands hold the larg- 
est population of Adélie 
penguins on the Antarctic 
Peninsula, they also ap- 
pear to have not suffered 
the population declines 
found along the western 
side of Antarctic Peninsula 
that are associated with 
recent climate change,” 
Polito said, according to 
WHOL. 

WHOL is currently try- 
ing to recognize the Dan- 
ger Islands as a marine 
protected area (MPA) by 
the International Commis- 


_sion for the Conservation 


of Antarctic Marine Liv- 
ing Resources. MPAs are 
regions where the only hu- 
man activity allowed is for 
conservation purposes. 


Binge drinking may lead to dementia later in lite 


DRINK, From B7 
binge drink, men tend to 
binge drink twice as much 
as women. 

A “heavy drinker” is de- 
fined by the CDC as an in- 
dividual who consumes 15 
or more drinks per week. 
Unsurprisingly, heavy 
drinking can have detri- 
mental effects on the body. 

In Schwarzinger’s study, 
the researchers analyzed 
data from a nationwide co- 
hort of adults above age 20 
who were admitted to hos- 
pitals in France from 2008 
to 2013. They discovered 
that of the 31,624,156 adults 
discharged, 1,109,343 were 
diagnosed with some form 
of dementia. 

Among the 57,353 (5.2 
percent) cases of people di- 
agnosed with early-onset 
dementia, 22,338 (38.9 per- 
cent) of the patients had al- 
cohol related brain damage 
and 10,115 (17.6 percent) had 
other alcohol-use disorders, 
including end-stage liver 
diseases and epilepsy. 

Jurgen Rehm, the director 
of the Center for Addiction 


and Mental Health (CAMH) 
Institute for Mental Health 
Policy Research, elaborated 
on the new findings. 

“The findings indicate 
that heavy drinking and al- 
cohol use disorders are the 
most important risk factors 
for dementia, and especially 
important for those types of 
dementia which start before 
age 65, and which lead to pre- 
mature deaths,” Rehm said, 
according to ScienceDaily. 

Bruce Pollock, CAMH 
vice president of research, 
shared his frequent encoun- 
ters with dementia patients 
who were too late to receive 
alcohol treatment interven- 
tions and identified the 
need for earlier prevention 
in primary care. 

“As a geriatric psychia- 
trist, I frequently see the ef- 
fects of alcohol use disorder 
on dementia, when unfor- 
tunately alcohol treatment 
interventions may be too 
late to improve cognition,” 
Polluck said, according to 
ScienceDaily. “Screening for 
and reduction of problem 
drinking, and treatment for 


alcohol use disorders need 
to start much earlier in pri- 
mary care.” 

The research team stated 
that alcohol-related demen- 
tia should be recognized as 
a major cause of early-onset 
dementia. 

Researchers suggested 
that early and brief inter- 
ventions (such as_ struc- 
tured, motivated interviews 
to help individuals change 
alcohol consumption habits) 
are costeffective methods 


that should be implement- 
ed into primary care. They 
also suggested changes in 
alcohol policies, such as a 
reduction in availability or 
an increase in taxation, that 
aimed at reducing alcohol- 
use disorders. 

“Alcohol-induced _ brain 
damage and dementia are 
preventable, and known- 
effective preventive and 
policy measures can make a 
dent into premature demen- 
tia death,” Rehm said. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Researchers state that alcohol is a major cause of early-onset dementia. 


Researchers target amyloid plaques in Alzheimer’s 


CELLS, From B7 

These neurons differenti- 
ated from iPSCs were then 
treated with a compound 
that was found in animal 
studies to increase the ac- 
tivity of a protein complex 
involved in protein traf- 
ficking. 

The complex, called the 
retromer, directs how en- 
dosomal protein packages 
are transported in the net- 
work and end up at the cor- 
rect destination. 

The compound, R33, 
did indeed boost the func- 
tion of the retromer and 
led to a significant de- 
crease in the accumulation 
of both argyloid beta and 


phosphorylated tau. 

The research team also 
used CRISPR, a gene edit- 
ing tool, to determine that 
R33 could effectively lower 
phosphorylated tau even in 
cells that did not have accu- 
mulated amyloid beta, de- 
bunking the previous belief 
that an increase in amyloid 
beta causes an increase in 
phosphorylated tau. 

“The findings suggest 
that something upstream 
is affecting the produc- 
tion of amyloid beta and 
phosphorylated tau inde- 
pendently,” Young said, ac- 
cording, to ScienceDaily. “So 
one thing we're going to 
work on going forward will 


be using these cell lines 
to identify what this up- 
stream defect might be and 
whether it, too, could be a 
target for new therapeutics 
to treat Alzheimer’s.” 
Although the two pro- 
teins seem to be closely 
linked, the result suggests 
that the pathway for phos- 
phorylated tau accumula- 
tion is independent from 
that of amyloid beta. 
Alzheimer’s is not only 
debilitating for the pa- 
tient, slowly taking away 
all forms of independence 
and human dignity, but it 
is also devastating for the 


‘patients’ loved ones. One 


third of all seniors die with 


Alzheimer’s or another 
form of dementia. 
Alzheimer’s currently 


has no cure or methods 
of prevention. The United 
States spent $259 billion 
on medical care for Al- 
zheimer’s patients just last 
year. However, the num- 
ber of diagnoses continue 
to rise. 

Young’s next step is 
to identify what the up- 
stream defects affecting 
the production of amyloid 
beta and phosphorylated 
tau independently are. 

She hopes that soon they 
can target these defects as 
potential new treatments 


A for Alzheimer's. 
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Which of last year’s worst MLB teams will turn around in 2018? 


Daniel Landy 
DanLand 


pening Day is 
right around 
the corner, 
and with it 
comes all the 
excitement of making pre- 
dictions and discussing ex- 
pectations for the new sea- 
son to come. Many of last 
year’s powerhouse teams 
have retooled and seem 
primed to succeed in the 
upcoming season. 

However, parity is a criti- 
cal element of sports, and 
Major League Baseball ex- 
periences its fair share of 
postseason turnover. Take 
last year as the perfect exam- 
ple, when only five of the 10 
teams that reached the play- 
offs in 2016 were able to rep- 
licate their success in 2017. 

Let’s look at several po- 
tential surprise contenders 
in 2018 — teams that did not 
reach the playoffs last season 
that could now be poised to 
make a deep postseason run. 

I will begin in the NL 
East with the New York 
Mets, who did not reach 
the playoffs in 2017 after 
doing so in 2015 and 2016. 
The Mets’ success is contin- 
gent on health, especially in 
the starting rotation. While 
at full strength, the Mets 
boast a rotation that could 
match up with any other 
starting staff in baseball. 

Homegrown talents Ja- 
cob deGrom, Matt Harvey, 
Steven Matz, Noah Synder- 
gaard and Zack Wheeler 
have all shown that they 
can pitch at a dominant 
level when they are injury- 
free. Free agent addition 
Jason Vargas, who was a 
first-time All-Star in 2017, 
also figures to be a valuable 
contribution to the rotation. 
It is unrealistic to think that 
all of these pitchers will stay 
healthy throughout the sea- 
son. However, if a majority 
of them make upwards of 25 
starts, the Mets figure to be 
in contention. 

However, the health of 
New York’s position play- 
ers was also an issue last 
season. Thankfully, the 
Mets addressed this depth 
issue in the offseason. They 
have added a number of 
quality veterans, most no- 
tably right fielder Jay Bruce 
(who they had traded to the 
Cleveland Indians last Au- 
gust), third baseman Todd 
Frazier and first basemen 
Adrian Gonzalez. 

The arrival of a fresh face 
in new manager Mickey 
Callaway should also bring 
some extra energy to the 
team. While the Washing- 
ton Nationals may be too 
much for the Mets to handle 
within the division, look for 
New York to be in the mix 
for a wild card spot. 

The St. Louis Cardinals 
look primed to rebound af- 
ter two mediocre seasons. 
The team has built a strong 
core of youngsters and vet- 
erans in the last several 
years that are capable of 
reaching the playoffs. 

The team’s big splash this 
winter was its acquisition 
of All-Star left fielder Mar- 
cell Ozuna, who was traded 
from the fire-selling Miami 


elite outfield, which also in- 
cludes center fielder Dexter 
Fowler and outfielder Tom- 
my Pham. Pham is looking 
to build upon his breakout 
campaign from 2017 when 
he led the team with a 0.306 
batting average and a 64 
WAR. 

Pitcher Luke Weaver fig- 
ures to be to be the team’s 
most likely breakout player 
this season. The highly 
touted pitcher showed great 
potential after his call up 
last July and should be even 
more improved in his first 
full season in the big leagues. 
Pitcher Carlos Martinez and 
catcher Yadier Molina, who 
both represented the Cardi- 
nals in last season’s All-Star 
Game, should also be differ- 
ence makers this season. 

Much like the Cardinals, 
the San Francisco Giants 
have been a dominant team 
in the MLB for years. How- 
ever, the 2017 season was cer- 
tainly one of the exceptions, 
as the Giants finished in the 
cellar of the NL West with an 
abysmal 64-98 record. Still, I 
consider last season a fluke 
and not the new norm for 
what may potentially be the 
most accomplished baseball 
franchise of this decade. 

San Francisco has a sta- 
ble winning culture, a bol- 
stered roster and the added 
optimism of this year be- 
ing an even year. Manager 
Bruce Bochy, pitcher Madi- 
son Bumgarner and catcher 
Buster Posey have all been 
with the Giants for their 
2010, 2012 and 2014 cham- 
pionships. Their leadership 
will be critical for erasing 


last year’s debacle from the 
team’s memory and reestab- 
lishing a winning environ- 
ment in the clubhouse. 

Also, the addition of cen- 
ter fielder Austin Jackson, 
third baseman Evan Longo- 
ria and outfielder Andrew 
McCutchen should serve 
to illustrate that the orga- 


nization be- 
lieves they 
are still ca- 


pable of con- 
tending for a 
World Series. 
Bounce-back 
seasons from 
shortstop 
Brandon 
Crawford and 
pitchers John- 
ny Cueto and 
Jeff Samardzija will also be 
important if the Giants are 
to flip the script this coming 
season. 

The Giants have more 
than enough talent on their 
roster to reverse their mis- 
fortunes from 2017. If they 
can put all of the pieces 
together, they will be right 
back in the thick of things 
in the ultra-competitive NL 
West. 

Now let's shift over to the 
American League, where 
the Texas Rangers are a 
good bet to return to the 
playoffs after a one-year ab- 
sence. First of all, this team 
has pop. The Rangers fin- 
ished with 237 home runs 
in 2017, with nine players 
hitting at least 17 long balls. 
Although the team’s ability 
to hit for average was defi- 
nitely a concern, nobody 
other than ageless third 


|The Giants’ | 
leadership will be 
critical for eras- 
ing last year’s 
debacle from the 
team’s memory. 


baseman Adrian Beltré hit 
over 0.300. 

However, this leaves sig- 
nificant room for improve- 
ment. In particular, young 
sluggers Joey Gallo and 
Rougned Odor have shown 
tremendous upside. The 
two of them could become 
All-Star caliber players if 
they develop 
more consis- 
tency at the 
plate. 

Texas also 
has a deep ro- 
tation. Pitcher 
Cole Hamels 
leads the 
way and ex- 
udes a strong 
Veetive stra a) 
presence on 
the mound. However, other 
than Hamels, the Rangers 
lacked stability in their ro- 
tation last season. After a 
strong offseason, though, 
this no longer figures to be 
a concern. While the sign- 
ings of fan favorites Bartolo 
Col6én and Tim Lincecum 
may have caught headlines, 
it is the under-the-radar ad- 
ditions of Doug Fister, Mike 
Minor and Matt Moore that 
have truly solidified the 
Rangers’ pitching staff. 

The Rangers have their 
work cut out for them in 
a division that includes 
the defending champions, 
the Houston Astros. How- 
ever, even if they cannot 
hang with the Astros, they 
should be in contention for 


a wild card spot. The Min- ° 


nesota Twins reached the 
playoffs at 85-78 last season 
and I see Texas matching, if 


not exceeding, that win to- 
tal this year, which should 
put them right where they 
need to be to qualify for the 
playoffs. 

The Mets, Cardinals, Gi- 
ants and Rangers are all 
teams that have proven 
they can win in recent years 
and are looking to bounce 
back with strong 2018 
campaigns. On the other 
hand, there are sometimes 
teams that come out of no- 
where, such as last year’s 
Twins team that dramati- 
cally expedited its rebuild- 
ing process. If I had to pick 
one team to be this year’s 
breakout team, it would be 
the Oakland Athletics. 

While the A’s might not 
have the names of the afore- 
mentioned teams, you can 
always expect owner Billy 
Beane to assemble a team 
with several hidden gems. 
They also have the crimi- 
nally underrated slugger 
Khris Davis, who is coming 
off consecutive seasons of 
42 and 43 home runs. Da- 
vis may not be in Oakland 
much longer, so the A‘s 
need to capitalize on their 
time with one of baseball’s 
greatest power threats. 

The start of the MLB sea- 
son is now just three weeks 
away. It will be interest- 
ing to follow these teams’ 
developments throughout 
the rest of Spring Training 
and into the regular sea- 
son. While they are not be- 
ing mentioned among the 
World Series favorites, it is 
very possible for expecta- 
tions to elevate significant- 
ly in the coming months. 


Baseball beats No. | Cortland State in extra innings 
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Junior Preston Betz pitched 7.1 innings of one-run baseball against Messiah. 


By GREGORY MELICK 
Sports Editor 


This past weekend, Hop- 
kins baseball hosted the 
Baltimore Invitational, with 
some of the top teams from 
throughout the East Coast 
coming to Babb Field to go 
up against one another. 

After having their Fri- 
day game postponed due 
to inclement weather, the 
Blue Jays played the Rutgers 
University-Camden Scarlet 
Raptors on Saturday and the 
preseason No. 1 team in the 
country, the SUNY Cortland 
Red Dragons, on Sunday. 

After the Baltimore In- 
vitational games, Hopkins 
played another game on 
Monday at home against the 
Messiah College Falcons. All 
in all, this long weekend of 
competition turned out to be 
a mixed bag of results for the 
Blue Jays. 

The first game of the 
weekend did not start out as 
planned, as two hits and an 
error put the Scarlet Raptors 
up by one run, with run- 
ners on second and third 
with only one out. Thank- 
fully, starting junior pitcher 
Sean McCracken was able to 
get himself out of the tough 
situation, with back-to-back 


strikeouts to limit the dam- — 


Marlins. Ozuna solidifies an | age to enly one run. 


After a swift bottom of 
the first, Rutgers-Camden 
was back to work in the sec- 
ond, again getting runners 
on second and third with 
only one out. McCracken 
would get the next two 
batters out but conceded a 
run on a ground ball out to 
shortstop. 

The Hopkins offense 
continued to sputter, as 
they were retired after just 
three batters in four out of 
the five first innings, and 
they only had two hits 
through the first six. Mean- 
while, the Scarlet Raptors 
were able to scratch one run 
across in the fifth before 
taking advantage of four 
walks between McCracken 
and senior pitcher Nick 
Bodner to score three runs 
and break open the game. 

From that point, the Jays 
could not overcome the 6-0 
deficit and eventually lost 
11-2 for a disappointing 
opening to the Baltimore 
Invitational. Still, there 
were some offensive bright 
spots from the Blue Jays 
outfield that they could 
look to for motivation, as 
senior outfielders Zach 
Jaffe and Chris DeGiacomo 
and sophomore outfielder 
Chris Festa all reached base 
twice. Next up was a huge 
game against Cortland 


State the following day. 

To start off their game 
against the Red Dragons, 
Second-Team All-Region 
senior pitcher Alex Ross 
took the mound. The game 
was a pitching duel for the 
first three innings, as nei- 
ther team could even reg- 
ister a hit. 

The game continued to be 
a pitcher’s duel throughout, 
with neither team ever going 
up by more than two runs. 
Junior pitcher Josh Hejka 
came in to relieve Ross in the 
sixth and pitched four score- 
less innings of his own. 

This is the third time He- 
jka has pitched against the 
Red Dragons in his career. 

“I pitched against Cort- 
land my freshman and 
sophomore year as well, 
and especially my first 
time facing them, I was a 
bit intimidated based on 
how good I had heard they 
were,” Hejka said. 

This time Hejka was not 
intimidated and took the 
fight straight to the Red 
Dragons. 

In the 10th inning, sopho- 
more shortstop Dillon Bow- 
man had his first home run 
of the season, finishing the 
game for the Jays with a 
walk-off homer to beat the 
Red Dragons for the second 
straight year. 

The win was a big lift for 
the Jays, but they still had 
to come back Monday and 
play for their third game, 
this time against Messiah. 
The Blue Jays scored the 
first three runs of the day 
in the first three innings. 

Meanwhile, on the 


mound, junior pitcher Pres- 


ton Betz did not allow more 
than one hit in any of his 
71 innings. The Falcons’ 
only run came on a home 
run in the fifth inning, and 


Hopkins had a seemingly 
comfortable 3-1 lead enter- 
ing the ninth. 

However, the Blue Jays 
bullpen suffered in the final 
inning of the game and could 
not hold their lead. They sur- 
rendered five straight singles 
to put the Falcons up 4-3. In 
the bottom of the ninth, the 
Jays got a lead-off single that 
was extended to a double 
when the left fielder bobbled 
the ball. The Blue Jays could 
not capitalize on the op- 
portunity as three straight 
strikeouts ended the game. 

The pitching was very 
inconsistent for the Jays. 
Ross, Hejka, Betz and ju- 
nior Jack Bunting combined 
only surrendered three 
earned runs and racked up 
26 strikeouts in only 19.1 in- 
nings. The rest of the staff 
gave up 11 earned runs 
in 8.2 innings with seven 
strikeouts and six walks. 

“Last year, the main 
strength of our pitching staff 
was how we made other 
teams earn their baserun- 
ners. We had the second or 
third highest strikeout to 
walk ratio in the country, 
and the fact that our team 
ERA was also among the 
best in the country is a tes- 
tament to that,” Hejka said. 
“So going forward, I am con- 
fident our staff will again be 
among the best in the coun- 
try at limiting free bases.” 

The Blue Jays will look 
to bounce back. from their 
rocky start this weekend 
as they approach another 
packed week of competition. 
They will play Manhattan- 
ville College Saturday, Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology 
Sunday and Salisbury Col- 
lege Monday, their last three 
games before heading down 
to Florida for their annual 
spring break tournament. 


MIT closes 
game with 
9-| run to 
beat Jays 


BASKETBALL, From B12 
Hopkins took back the lead 
after Vila and Kern each 
drove to the basket, giving 
the Jays two consecutive la- 
yups. With another MIT bas- 
ket, the score was tied, and 
for the next nine minutes of 
play the lead continued to 
bounce back and forth. 

After a three-pointer 
from Delaney and a pair 
of free throws from sopho- 
more forward Harry O’Neil, 
the Jays regained the lead 
with under five minutes left, 
the score reading 49-46, in 
favor of the Blue Jays. How- 
ever, the Engineers did not 
stay complacent, as a pair of 
free throws catalyzed a 7-0 
run for MIT. 

Doran, knowing that this 
game could be the last of his 
career, responded to MIT's 
run with a four-point run, 
tying the game up at 53. 
However, MIT came out on 
top during the last 80 sec- 
onds of play, going on a 9-1 
run to finish out the NCAA 
second-round game. The fi- 
nal score ended up being 62- 
54 in favor of the Engineers. 

Delaney reflected on 
the legacy of the team’s 
two seniors, Doran and 
Flannery, and the impact 


they have made on the 
program moving forward. 


“They showed all of us) 


how to play and compete 
the right way, and they al- 
ways set an example of how 
to play hard. Both of them 
were so instrumental for 
our success this year, and 
they brought our team close 
together,” Delaney said. 

He continued, discuss- 
ing next year’s season. 

“We are going to miss 
them next year, but they 
are leaving the team in a 
great spot,” Delaney said. 
“We have a lot of talent re- 
turning next year and we 
have a great group of in- 
coming freshmen who will 
help us out right away, so I 
expect to continue to com- 
pete for championships.” 

As Flannery took his last 
dribble down the court, the 
clock ran out to end the Blue 
Jays’ season. The crowd 
stood, chanting “Hop, Hop, 
Hop,” to commemorate the 
men’s basketball team’s 
season, which consisted of 
multiple nail-biting dou- 
ble-overtime victories and 
a Centennial Conference 
Championship title. 

By winning their first 
game against La Roche, 
Hopkins made it to the 
round of 32 for only the 
second time since the 
2006-2007 season. The win 
in the first round also gave 
them a 14-game winning 
streak, which put them 
only three games short 
of the longest winning 
streak in program history. 

“Even though we did not 
make it as far as we could 
in the NCAA Tournament, 
we still had a great sea- 
son,” Delaney said. “Cen- 
tennial regular season and 
Tournament champs with 
a first-year head coach 
when we were picked fifth 
in preseason. I could not 
have asked for a better first 
season. Loeffler is a great 
coach, and playing for him 
this year makes me so ex- 
cited for the next three.’ 
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The NCAA does not live 
up (0 what it stands for 


Matthew Ritchie 
Sportpinion 


Det he i 
the past 
couple of 
weeks, 
another 
scandal that the NCAA js 
all too familiar with reared 
its head again. A recent FBI 
investigation into the NCAA 
and its basketball coaches 
produced alleged evidence 
of Arizona University Wild- 
cats coach Sean Miller dis- 
cussing payment for star 
freshman forward DeAndre 
Ayton to land at the school. 
The FBI, who wire- 
tapped conversations be- 
tween Miller and an asso- 
ciate from the ASM Sports 
agency, showed that there 
were multiple discussions 
to secure Ayton’s recruit- 
ment to the Wildcats by 
way of a $100,000 payment. 
Moreover, the FBI report 
does not only target the 


tions after a practice. He 
Save a quick nod to the cor- 
ruption by giving an idea 
of his potential recruiting 
process to powerhouse D-I 
schools. 

“Me and my mom was 
poor, I'll tell you that, and 
they expected me to step 


foot on a college campus 


and not go to the NBA? We 
weren't going to be poor for 
long,” James said. 

LeBron’s comments 
Served to call out the long- 
standing corruption of the 
NCAA. The organization has 
been characterized by greed 
and selfishness whilst build- 
ing its financial strength. 

The NCAA is built off the 
ideals that because the stu- 
dent-athletes are amateurs, 
they should not be paid. It 
uses the basis of an educa- 
tion to defend the choice not 
to pay its athletes. The gov- 
erning body believes that 
the compensation that these 
student-athletes deserve 
is given to them through 
their education. However, it 
has become apparent that a 
considerable number of the 
top-flight athletes attending 
these large institutions are 
not, in fact, receiving ad- 
equate schooling. 

At North Carolina Uni- 
versity, over a two-decade 
period, a large number of 


Arizona University basket- student-athletes partici- 
ball program. pated in “pa- 
The damning per classes,” 
FBI — probe The athletes which re- 
lists several quired no 
high-caliber ATE only attendance 
programs, receiving the and only 
including : one _ paper. 
Duke, North.compensation The—“aca- 
Carolina, demic” val- 
Kentucky, that they truly ues that the 
Kansas and deserve. NCAA claims 
Michigan to uphold fall 
State. | The low on the 
probe links these pro- hierarchy of importance. 
grams to impermissible It fails to provide an ade- 


payments to more than 20 
college athletes. 

The athletes who were al- 
legedly getting paid were not 
a bunch of no-name bums 
either. The report listed that 
current Dallas Mavericks 
guard Dennis Smith Jr. re- 
ceived $73,500 and former 
number one pick Philadel- 
phia 76ers guard Markelle 
Fultz received $10,000 in im- 
permissible payments either 
before or during their col- 
lege basketball careers. 

Back in 2011, eight Uni- 
versity of Miami football 
players were suspended for 
varying numbers of games 
because they received and 
accepted gifts and pay- 
ments from Nevin Shapiro, 
a university booster who 
personally paid the ath- 
letes and treated them to 
nights of entertainment for 
recruiting purposes. For- 


mer University of Southern 


California superstar run- 
ning back Reggie Bush was 
forced to give back his well- 
deserved 2005 Heisman 
trophy after it was discov- 
ered that he received close 
to $300,000 in payments 
from third-party agents. 
The NCAA continually 
punishes athletes on the re- 
ceiving end of the benefits, 
though the programs often 
do not receive a punishment 
of the same kind of severity. 
The athletes are only receiv- 
ing the compensation that 


they truly deserve, just not 


in the way that the NCAA 
wants it. 

Cleveland Cavaliers su- 
perstar forward LeBron 


James remarked that . the 
_ NCAA is a corrupt organi- 
zation while taking ques- 


quate level of education that 
would justify not providing 
the student-athletes with le- 
gitimate compensation. 

The hypocrisy of the 
NCAA is highlighted in its 
refusal to pay its athletes. In 
previous years, the revenue 
from the D-I March Mad- 
ness tournament produced 
close to $1 billion. 

With the introduction of 
the College Football Playoff 
for Division-I FBS football, 
the revenue of the NCAA 
shot up once again by way 
of ticket sales. And this is 
on the backs of the very 
players that provide them 
with the exciting product 
that allows them to make 
this kind of money. 

Yet the NCAA continu- 
ally refuses to pay its de- 
serving athletes. The play- 
ers who are so valuable to 
the NCAA do not receive 
the necessary credit for 
driving the revenue of the 
organization up the wall. 

If the players are so im- 
portant to these programs, 
their importance should be 
reflected in an appropriate 
level of compensation. You 
would not give Disney bucks 
to a person for their week- 
end trip to Caesar’s Palace. 

The student-athletes 
who dedicate long hours 
to their craft to put out a 
consistent product on the 
field should be paid with 
the funds that they pro- 
duce with their play. Until 
the NCAA forks over the 
check that so many of its 
student-athletes deserve, it 
should be known as a cor- 
rupt system that mooches 
off hardworking athletes 
that do not see a dime. 
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DILLON BOWMAN — BASEBALL 


By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The News- Letter 


This past weekend, the 
Hopkins baseball team took 
on Rutgers-Camden and 
Cortland State in the Balti- 
more Invitational. Despite a 
tough 11-2 loss to Rutgers- 
Camden on Saturday, the 
Jays triumphed the follow- 
ing day against the No. 1 
team in the country, the 
Cortland State Red Dragons. 

After nine innings of 
regulation, the score was 
tied at 3-3. After a scoreless 
top of the 10th, thanks in 
large part to the efforts of ju- 
nior pitcher Josh Hejka, the 
Jays took to the plate. In the 
team’s first at-bat of extra in- 
nings, sophomore shortstop 
Dillon Bowman slammed a 
walk-off home run, securing 
the much-needed victory for 
the Jays. For his impressive 
performance in the face of 
immense pressure, Bowman 
has been named this week’s 
Athlete of the Week. 

While only a sophomore, 
Dillon Bowman has been a 
key contributor to the Blue 
Jays since entering Hopkins 
in the fall of 2016. Last year, 
he totaled 22 starts with 22 
hits on the season, resulting 
in a 0.250 batting average. 
Meanwhile, his four home 
runs landed him in the re- 
cord books as the fourth- 
best home run freshman 
hitter since 2010. 

Given such a_ strong 
freshman season, Bowman’s 
home run this past weekend 
should come as no surprise, 
as the sophomore is clearly 
calm under pressure. 

Following his  victory- 
clinching performance, 


Bowman sat down with The 
News-Letter to discuss what 
the walk-off meant to him, as 
well as his personal goals for 
the remainder of the season. 


The News-Letter: How 
have you transitioned from 
playing first base to short- 
stop this season? Which 
position do you prefer? 

Dillon Bowman: 
transitioned well. I always 
played shortstop in high 
school and during summer 
baseball, 


I've 


can win a championship 
this year and every year we 
are on the Hopkins baseball 
team. So our attitude going 
into every game is very simi- 
lar. I think our hitters did 
have to make an adjustment 
to the wind this weekend, 
though. It was blowing in 
hard from left field, and on 
Sunday we did a better job of 
drawing walks, hitting low- 
er line drives and hitting the 
ball to right field where the 
wind wasn't as big a factor. 
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it allowed me to play. I defi- 
nitely prefer playing short- 
stop though and am happy 
to be back there this year. 


N-L: Coming off a tough 
loss to Rutgers-Camden on 
Saturday, what adjustments 
did the team have to make 
going into your second 
game of the weekend ver- 
sus Cortland State? 

DB: In my short career 
at Hopkins, I’d never been 
a part of a loss like the one 
to Rutgers-Camden. That 
was the first loss I’ve expe- 
rienced here where we got 
beat badly and didn’t have 
a chance to win in the ninth 
inning. Our team expects 
to win every game. 

We are all extremely com- 
petitive_and_ know that_we 


on base. I'd been seeing the 
ball pretty well all day, but 
I knew that for us to win I 
needed to do everything in 
my ability to get on base so 
that I could give the guys 
behind me a chance to get 
me in. 


N-L: How did it feel to 
hit the walk-off home run 
against the No. 1 team in 
the country? 

DB: It was amazing. I 
think that’s the happiest I’ve 
ever been in my life. When I 
hit the ball, I thought it was 
too low to go out, so I was 
running hard to try and get 
to third base so that it would 
be easy for the guys behind 
me to get me in. When I was 
about to get to second base I 
saw the umpire signal for a 


home run, and I lost it. Seeing 
all the guys jumping up and 
down and going nuts and 
knowing that we had just 
walked off the No. 1 team in 
the country for the second 
straight year in a row was 
quite the experience. I'm glad 
I could help us get the win. 


N-L: What are your per- 
sonal goals, and what are 
the team’s goals for the re- 
mainder of the season? 

DB: | think it’s hard to 
make personal goals in 
baseball. So much of the 
game is out of your control. 
You can go up to bat and hit 
the ball hard three times 
and get out every single 
time. So for me, my personal 
goals include having a high 
hard hit percentage, trying 
to cut down on strikeouts 
and doing whatever it is I 
need to do in any particu- 
lar game to help us win. I 
know as a team our goal is 
to win the Centennial Con- 
ference Championship and 
ultimately the World Series. 


Catch Bowman and the 
Blue Jays back in action on 
Saturday, March 10 at 2 p.m. 
when they take on the Man- 
hattanville College Valiants. 
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W. Lacrosse takes down Furman Paladins in shutout 


By BRANDON WOLFE 
Staff Writer 
Saturday afternoon’s 


35-mile-per-hour —_ winds 
weren't the only thing on 
Homewood Field that was 
vicious. The Hopkins wom- 
en’s lacrosse team took no 
prisoners as they lit up the 
scoreboard in a 19-0 thrash- 
ing of the Furman Univer- 
sity Paladins. 

The Jays got off to a fast 
start barely a minute into 
the contest when sopho- 
more attacker Maggie Sch- 
neidereith found junior 
attacker Nicole DeMase, 
whose bouncing shot beat 
the Paladins’ senior goalie 
Maggie Friel, to notch the 
first of what would prove to 
be many Blue Jay goals. 

Junior attacker Miranda 
Ibello followed up with a 
goal off a pass from senior 
midfielder Shannon Fitzger- 
ald and an assist to sopho- 
more midfielder Lexi Souder 
to extend the lead to three. 
Soon after, senior attacker 
Emily Kenul’s free-position 
shot found the net to give 
Hopkins a 4-0 lead less than 
10 minutes into the first half. 

“Coming off of a two- 
game losing streak, we re- 


ally focused on getting back 
to the basics, playing Hop- 
kins lacrosse and playing 
with determination and dis- 
cipline””, sophomore mid- 
fielder Mackenzie Heldberg 
said. “I think during the 
game we focused on play- 
ing fast and composed and 
celebrating the little things 
as well as bringing excite- 
ment into the game.” 

The next 10 minutes saw 
the Blue Jays bury yet an- 
other four goals, with De- 
Mase and Ibello each finding 
twine for their second goals 
of the game. Schneidereith 
would get some help from 
Kenul, whose pass found the 
sophomore deep in the Pala- 
dins’ zone before she fired 
a low shot past Friel’s feet. 
Heldberg would then take 
advantage of a free-position 
shot for her fifth goal of the 
season and the Jays’ eighth 
goal of the game. 

“We were all just con- 
necting and flowing so 
well from defense to of- 
fense,” Heldberg said. “A 


lot of people got the oppor- ° 


tunity to play in the game 
and the level of play never 
dropped — everyone was 
intense and zoned in, and 
the sidelines were erupt- 
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Midfielder Shelby Harrison was named the Big 10 Freshman of the Week. 
x 


ing with excitement.” 

Ibello would pick up her 
hat trick and 14th goal of 
the season on an unassisted 
strike, and 55 seconds later, 
Heldberg would pick up 
her second point of the day 
with an assist to senior at- 
tacker CeCe Finney. Kenul 
would cap off the first-half 
scoring with a free-position 
shot to put Hopkins ahead 
11-0, as the teams headed 
into the locker rooms to 
close out the half. 

Just as she had ended 
the first half, Kenul start- 
ed the second half with 
an unassisted goal and a 
hat trick just 12 seconds 
after the whistle blew off 
of freshman midfielder 
Shelby Harrison’s opening 
draw win. 

Fitzgerald would break. 
up Kenul’s goal streak and 
pick up her first goal of 
the game on an unassisted 
strike. However, less than 
two minutes later, Kenul 
would once again find the 
back of the net for her fourth 
goal of the game as the Jays 
took a 14-0 lead. 

Schneidereith and 
Fitzgerald would continue 
to extend the Blue Jay lead, 


- each picking up unassisted 


goals. DeMase would pick 
up the third Blue Jay hat 
trick when she capitalized 
on a free-position shot. 

The final two nails in the 
coffin would come when 
senior midfielder Caroline 
Shinske and senior attacker 
Eden Epner each found the 
net for their first goals of 
the season and the 18th and 
19th respective goals of the 
day as Hopkins emerged 
the victor 19-0, 

The Blue Jays dominated 
the shot totals, with 23 and 

te 


17 in the first and second 
halves, respectively, com- 
pared to the Paladins’ six 
and three. Hopkins was also 
a perfect 17-17 on their clear- 
ing attempts and 5-11 on 
their free-position shots. 

The goalkeeper trio of 
junior Haley Crosson, fresh- 
man Kathleen Garvey and 
sophomore Robyn _ Lip- 
schultz held down the fort 
with strong defensive per- 
formances as the Blue Jays 
completed just their fourth 
shutout since they joined D-I 
and the first since 2009. 

Kenul’s four-goal perfor- 
mance improved her career 
count to 99, with one more 
making her the 11th Blue 
Jay in D-I history to reach 
the century mark. Harri- 
son also won six draws to 
give her a career total of 37, 
which is the fifth highest in 
school history by a fresh- 
man, and earned Big Ten 
Freshman of the Week hon- 
ors for her performance. 

“I think we have an in- 
sane chemistry on our team 
that’s going to take us real- 
ly far this year. We are a su- 
per athletic and fast team, 
and everyone contributes 
to make each other better,” 
Heldberg said. “We have 
so much depth from the 
freshmen all the way up to 
the seniors. Everyone has 
an important role, and I’m 
very excited to see how this 
season goes.” 

The victory gives the 
Jays a 4-2 record on the 
season with the Paladins 
falling to 1-4. Hopkins 
will next be in action Sat- 
urday, March 10 as they 
go up against the Hofstra 
University Pride at Home- 
wood Field. The opening 

draw is slated for 1 p.m. 
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Dip You KNow? 


The Hopkins men’s and women’s 
swim teams will be sending a total 
of 27 Blue Jays to compete in this 
year’s NCAA Swimming and Diving 
Championships. The meet will 
take place at Franklin College in 
Indianapolis from March 21-24. 
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ae 
Wresthng Championships 
T&F @ NCAA Championships 


Saturday: 


W. Lacrosse vs. Hofstra: 1 p.m. 
Baseball vs. Manhattanville: 2 p.m. 


[&F has 10 individual 
qualifters for the NCAAs” 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


This past weekend, the 
Hopkins track and _ field 
team capitalized on their last 
opportunity of the season to 
qualify for the NCAAs. A 
total of 10 individuals will 
head down to Birmingham, 
Ala. this Friday to compete 
in the NCAA Indoor Track 
and Field National Champi- 
onships. 

A number of Jays head- 
ed to The Armory in New 
York City this past Friday 
and Saturday to compete in 
the Eastern College Athletic 
Conference (ECAC) Champi- 
onships. Junior Maya Ham- 
monds started the weekend 
off for the Jays with an im- 
pressive performance on the 
first day of the pentathlon. 

In her first event of the 
day, Hammonds set a new 
personal record in the 
60-meter hurdles, crossing 
the line with a time of 9.17 
seconds and taking first in 
the event. She followed up 
with another personal best 
and new school record in 
the high jump, jumping a 
height of 1.61 meters for an- 
other first-place finish. 

Hammonds also man- 
aged to win the long jump, 
with a mark of 5.38 meters. 
She took eighth in the shot 
put, throwing a distance of 
7.83 meters and third in the 
800-meter run, finishing 
with a time of 2:36.41. 

Finishing with a point 
total of 3,290, 


vault and the 1,000-meter 
run. His 4,987 point total 
puts him at sixth in the na- 
tion heading into NCAAs. 

While some of the Jays 
spent their weekend in 
New York, some of the team 
headed even further north 
for the Tufts Last Chance 
Meet. Highlighting the meet 
at Tufts was junior Felicia 
Korner’s 3,000-meter run. 

Coming into the race, 
K6rner was in the last spot 
that would qualify for 
NCAAs. 

“IT knew I was going to 
have to defend my spot,” 
K6rner said. “There were a 
couple of other girls with 
the same goals, and I was 
trying to just see that as an 
opportunity for all of us to 
punch our ticket together. 
This whole season I have 
been so intent on qualifying, 
and I have raced a 3K every 
weekend for a month now in 
order to achieve that goal.” 

K6rner won the race 
with the sixth-best perfor- 
mance in the nation ‘this 
year and a_ season-best 
time of 9:49, solidifying 
her ticket to NCAAs this 
coming weekend. K6rner 
will lead the Jays with the 
sixth-place seed and will 
be joined by classmate Ta- 
sha Freed and sophomore 
Rebecca Grusby, who en- 
ter the race as the 10th and 
15th seeds, respectively. 

“It is awesome that so 
many of us managed to qual- 
ify. Last year, only three of 
us made it [to 


more than 80 
points ahead 
of the second- 
place finisher, 


“The promise I 


of being able to 


NCAAs], and 
remember 
hoping — that 


we would be 


Hammonds compete with my able to grow 
became the that number 
new ECAC teammates was in the future.” 
pentathlon an added source | 4s ¢ 
champion. : j 3 year, it was 
Despite the of motivation. Kérner who 
dominant — FELICIA KORNER, took home 


win, Ham- 

monds will 

focus on the 

long jump at NCAAs this 
coming weekend, as _ her 
teammate, senior Jenn Su, 
will represent Hopkins in 
the pentathlon at NCAAs. 

Meanwhile, on the men’s 
side, sophomore Matthew 
Su won the long jump with 
a mark of 7.16 meters, setting 
a new school record and ty- 
ing the Centennial Confer- 
ence record in the process. 
Su will enter NCAAs seed- 
ed 12th in the event. 

Junior Grant Mosser led 
the way in the heptathlon 
after the first day of com- 
petition, starting off with 
a fourth-place finish in the 
60-meter dash, followed 
up by personal bests and 
first-place finishes in both 
the high jump and the long 
jump. He came in third af- 
ter the first day of compe- 
tition with a 10.23-meter 
throw in the shot put. 

On the second day of 
competition, Mosser wid- 
ened his lead in the hep- 
tathlon to solidify his ECAC 
championship title and book 
his ticket to NCAAs. Mosser 
dominated the competition 
in the second day, taking first 
in every event of the day: the 
60-meter hurdles, the pole 


4 af 
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the silver in 
the indoor 
3,000-meter 
championships at NCAAs 
before suffering an injury 
later in the year. 
“Qualifying was a lot 


JUNIOR 


harder for me this year,” she 


said. “And the promise of be- 
ing able to compete with my 
teammates was an added 
source of motivation.” 

Also joining Korner on 
the women’s side will be 
freshman Therese Olshans- 
ki, who has already made a 
splash on the national stage 
in just her first season of 
collegiate racing. Olshan- 
ski is seeded second for the 
mile at NCAAs next week- 
end. Joining Olshanski in 
the mile is senior Caroline 
Smith, who is seeded 12th 
in the field entering the 
race this weekend. 

Finally, junior Ellie Claw- 
son, who had a breakout sea- 
son this past fall, will race in 
the 5K. Clawson sits seeded 
at 12th, with just 12 seconds 
separating Clawson and the 
fourth-seeded runner. 

This week, the Blue Jays 
will prepare for their biggest 
meet of the season as they 
head to Birmingham, Ala. 
for the National Champion- 
ship competition, which will 
take place on March 9-10. 
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W. Lacrosse shuts out 
Furman 19-0 


The women’s lacrosse 
team records their fourth 
shutout since the program 
joined D-I and the first 
overall shutout since 2009. 
The Jays now carry a 4-2 
record after this perfor- 
mance. Pace B11 


Baseball endures ups and downs i in | 


Athlete of the Week: 
Dillon Bowman 


Sophomore _ shortstop 
Dillon Bowman hit a 
game-winning home run 
to earn the Blue Jays their 
second straight walk-off 
victory against the No. 1 
Cortland State Red Drag- 
ons. Pace B11 


Baseball goes 1-2 on 
the weekend 


The Hopkins baseball 
team split their games in 
the Baltimore Invitation- 
al and followed up their 
weekend performance with 
a 4-3 loss against the Messi- 
ah College Falcons on Mon- 
day afternoon. Pace B10 
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By ESTHER HONG 
Sports Editor 


A sea of white flooded 
into the stands of Goldfarb 
Gymnasium as the Hop- 
kins community sported 
“white out” apparel to 
support their 12th-ranked 
men’s basketball team this 
past weekend. 

After a 61-57 victory 
against the Swarthmore 
College Garnet in the Cen- 
tennial Conference Cham- 
pionships, the Blue Jays 
received not only an au- 
tomatic bid to the NCAA 
Tournament but also host- 
ing privileges. 

“It was a great week- 
end and an awesome op- 
portunity for us to host 
the first two rounds of the 
tournament,” freshman 
guard Conner Delaney 
said. “The crowd was 
great both games as they 
have been all year. It was 
a tough way to go out but 
it was a great experience 
for us.” 

The Jays hosted the La 
Roche College Redhawks, 
the MIT Engineers and the 
SUNY Brockport Golden 
Eagles, with their first 
opponents in the NCAA 
Tournament being the 
Redhawks on Friday eve- 
ning. 

Neither Hopkins nor La 
Roche came out with of- 
fensive dominance, as the 
score was only 29-25 in 
favor of Hopkins just over 
six minutes into the sec- 
ond half. However, with 
the crowd roaring, junior 


guard Michael Gardner 
and senior forward Kyle 
Doran shifted the momen- 
tum, knocking in back-to- 
back threes within 30 sec- 
onds. 

Delaney quickly  fol- 
lowed with a shot of 
his own and a pair of 
free throws, improving 
the Jays’ advantage to a 
14-point lead. The Red- 
hawks’ junior Ryan Nor- 
kus found an opening for 
a layup to end La Roche’s 
three-minute scoring 
drought, but Hopkins still 
comfortably led 39-27. 

Norkus sparked an 8-0 
run for the Redhawks to 
cut their deficit in half, the 
score now reading 39-33 
with just over eight min- 
utes left in the game. 

After La Roche's eight- 
point run, the court saw 
some back-and-forth — ac- 
tion, as the Blue Jays still 
held onto their 12-point 
lead with 6:22 on the clock. 

Ranked second in the 
nation in scoring defense, 
the Jays continued to shut 
down La Roche’s offense, 
keeping them scoreless for 
the next five minutes. 

Redhawks junior Zach 
Gould attempted to stop 
the bleeding with just un- 
der two minutes left in La 
Roche’s season, but Hop- 
kins stayed dominant, as 
Gardner, Doran, Delaney, 
junior forward Daniel Vila 
and senior guard Jesse 
Flannery all contributed to 
the Jays’ scoring spree. 

La Roche, averaging 
78.4 points per game, only 


~ 


recorded 39 points in Fri- 
day night’s game, as the 
Jays’ defensive efforts 
proved to be too overbear- 
ing for the Redhawks. 

Additionally, La Roche’s 
39 points were the fewest 
the Blue Jays have allowed 
in an NCAA Tournament 
game in program histo- 
ry. The final score of the 
NCAA first-round game 
was 52-39. 

That same night, the 
MIT Engineers defeated 
the SUNY Brockport Gold- 
en Eagles 81-67 in their 
first-round matchup, giv- 
ing the 19th-ranked Engi- 
neers a shot at the Jays the 
following night. 

Saturday’s night game 
started off with 11 lead 
changes during the first 10 
minutes of the half, with 
neither team able to build 
up a lead of more than 
three points. However, 


M. Basketball ends season in second round of playoffs 


back-to-back three point- 
ers by the Engineers ignit- 
ed an 8-0 run, as Hopkins 
trailed 27-18 with five min- 
utes left in the half. 

With baskets from Flan- 
nery and freshman guard 
Joey Kern, the Jays fought 
back to keep the game 
within three. The Blue Jays 
continued this 11-0 run 
with offensive efforts from 
Vila and Gardner. The score 
was 29-27 in the Jays’ favor 
as both teams headed to the 
locker rooms. 

The Blue Jays brought 
their 11-point momentum 
into the second half, tak- 
ing a 33-29 lead after Gard- 
ner and Delaney each put 
in a pair of free throws. 
However, two consecutive 
three-point plays gave the 
Engineers a two-point ad- 
vantage. 

Only 67 seconds later, 

See BASKETBALL, pace B10 
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The Jays faced off against the MIT Engineers in front of a packed crowd. 
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